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Five Long (and Satisfying) Years 


IVE YEARS AGO. in the offices of the American Council on 

Public Relations in San Francisco, a decision was made. 
This decision — long delayed because of war years — was to 
proceed immediately toward the production of an educational 
and scientific publication to serve the needs of the rapidly 
maturing field of public relations. The Public Relations 
Journal was born. 


Rex F. Harlow, then president of the Council, and your 
editor — then the Council’s director — with the encourage- 
ment and assistance of George Kleiser, Henry North, John 
Pickett. and other staunch supporters who made up the Coun- 
cil’s Board of Trustees, made plans for publication. Format 
was determined. printers interviewed, contributors invited. 
Rex Harlow was named editor, Virgil Rankin undertook the 
managing editorship and Ben Trynin became research editor. 


The Public Relations Journal, Volume 1, Number 1. 
914 by 614 format, 40 pages and two-color cover, was mailed 
to six hundred fourteen Council members, and several score 
subscribers who had responded to an initial announcement. 
on October 5th, 1945. An editorial in that first issue of the 
Journal set forth the goal which has remained a constant and 
live objective. It read, in part: 


In presenting this first issue of the Public Relations 
Journal those of us who have been instrumental in its 
birth hope that a vital new force for good has been 
brought into being . . . Heretofore there has been no 
organized means through which basic information and 
thinking in the field could find adequate expression. 
There have been national public relations organizations. 
news services. and various meetings, all of which have 
disseminated news and discussed public relations devel- 
opments. But a means through which educational and 
scientific thought and activity could be made regularly 
available to the forces in public relations was lacking. 
It is to meet this need that the Journal is published.” 


Over the years numerous changes have come about: 
scenes and faces have changed. But the Journal’s goal has 
remained constant. 

In June, 1947 Rex F. Harlow, after eight years of pioneer- 
ing work, retired as president of the Council and editor of 
the Journal. He was succeeded as president and editor by 
your humble current editor who devoted himself to carrying 
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forward the work well-started in two major areas. One was 
the effort to consolidate the national organizations in the 
field. The other, to keep the Journal steady on the road to- 
ward its objective. The first was accomplished with the birth 
of The Public Relations Society of America, Inc. Readers of 
the Journal will make their own decisions as to how well we 
may have succeeded, or how miserably we may have failed. 
in the attainment of our second objective. 

Writing. editing, publishing are fields of activity with 
which public relations people are not unfamiliar. They know 
the work involved, the problems of meeting deadlines, devel- 
oping contributors, and the like. These were Journal prob- 
lems too, of course. But the satisfactions from five years of 
editing the Journal are many too. They far exceed the prob- 
lems. No money could buy the friendships gained nor com- 
pensate for the cooperative helpfulness of men and women 
throughout our broad nation. To give credit to the many who 
have helped in this endeavor would require more space than 
this brief page allows. Listed would be Society members and 
officers from coast to coast and border to border; many 
prominent business leaders and educators; and sage members 
of the board of directors and of the publications board. We 
would be remiss, however, should we not cite the unusually 
able assistance of two who were staff members and two who 
were not. 

Until the Journal was transferred from San Francisco to 
New York in September 1948, Miss Dora McLean was assis- 
tant editor. Following the move Miss Agnes V. Marr assumed 
this responsibility. To these two your editor owes a great 
debt of gratitude for their untiring, conscientious effort. And 
no editor was more fortunate in his relationships with 
printers. Jerry Hooper of the Hooper Printing Company, San 
Francisco, and Eugene Cleary of the Garfield Press. New 
York; both have served “beyond the call of duty.” 

As we write “30” to this final Journal editorial page 
comment we ask for our successor the same grand coopera- 
tion and counsel. We become “Editor Emeritus” with every 
confidence that the Journal we helped sire will go forward to 
new and greater heights under the editorial direction of Dr. 
G. Edward Pendray. We pledge to him, our good friend and 
able public relations consultant, every and all assistance 
within our capabilities. 


—Vircit L. RANKIN 
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“Before we become obsessed with developing a bedside manner, 
let us learn the anatomy of society — we owe it to the patient.” 


Professional Standards 


in Public Relations 


By FRANK T. LeBART 


Faculty Member, Boston University School of Public Relations, Boston, Massachusetts 





PR in transitional stage . . . 


mee RELATIONS is balanced on the 
threshold of its professional epoch. 
Despite the official definition and the 
best efforts of the Public Relations So- 
ciety of America, much confusion re- 
mains as to the nature of public relations. 
Is it a profession? Should it be a profes- 
sion? Can it be? If so, how? 

The problem of professional stand- 
ards has been approached in numerous 
ways. Last year there were no less than 
ten articles in the Public Relations Jour- 
nal alone which dealt specifically with 
this question, and, of course, there were 
many others which touched upon it in- 
directly. 

As might be suspected, each of these 
articles represented a different approach 
— there is no dearth of originality in 
this field. However, the great majority 
had one thing in common. These articles 
were, almost without exception, more 
concerned with the manners and morals 
of the professional than they were with 
the nature and purpose of the profession 
itself. 
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This observation is not meant as an 
indictment. It is certainly not intended 
to minimize the necessity of maintaining 
the “honor and dignity” of public rela- 
tions. Considerations such as confiden- 
tial relations with a client, and as io 
whether a practitioner should advertise 
for new accounts are important. Prob- 
lems such as academic standards in pub- 
lic relations curricula and how to elimi- 
nate the charlatans are also significant. 
But do these really get to the heart of the 
matter? Prestige and dignity are fine, 
but do we deserve them? Before we be- 
come obsessed with developing a bed- 
side manner, let us learn the anatomy of 
society — we owe it to the patient. 


A Qualitative Yardstick 


Since the advent of the TVA, there 
has been great enthusiasm (in some cir- 
cles) about the “yardstick” concept. The 
yardstick approach implies a measure. 
Perhaps a yardstick is what we need in 
public relations — in short, a measure 
against which we can plot our course 
and determine our growth. 

In the natural sciences the metric sys- 
tem has been quite satisfactory. Need 
our measure in public relations be any 
less exact? If not, how do we develop 
our social calipers? Certainly the prob- 
lem is aggravated by the fact that the 
metric quantitative, while 
standards in public relations are quali- 
tative. In public relations it is of little 
use to determine the volume of air with- 
in the confines of an industrial plant - 
it might make a difference whether it is 
fresh — but we are more concerned with 
the behavior of the individuals 
spend eight hours a day in that plant. 
Thus we are concerned with standards of 


system is 


who 





Should public relations be a pro- 
fession? Can it be? These are ques- 
tions that are being debated with 
more and more frequency. Most 
discussions have been concerned, as 
Mr. LeBart observes, “with the man- 
ners and morals of the PROFES- 
SIONAL” than with the NATURE and 
PURPOSE of the profession itself. 
Mr. LeBart is a member of the fac- 
ulty of Boston University Schoo! of 
Public Relations teaching courses in 
“Government Relations” and “Ori- 
gin and Development of Public Re- 
lations.” 

Succeeding issues of the JOURNAL 
will contain a two-part article deal- 
ing with this same subject. Authored 
by one actively engaged in public 
relations and closely associated with 
top-level management of American 
business, the article applies a stim- 
ulating “mustard plaster” to our 
thinking about professionalism and 
public relations. Thoughtfu! reading 
of Mr. LeBart’s article, and those to 
follow, should make our discussions 
on this subiect more fruitful. 











human behavior and causes thereof. a 
wholly qualitative consideration. 


Developing Standards 


In developing our social calipers in 
public relations, there seem to be at least 
three major guideposts involved. These 
guideposts have been selected because 
they tend to summarize the important 
attributes embodied in the recognized 
professions such as law and medicine. In 
short, let us adopt a measure from the 
standards of the established professions 
which can easily be translated into a 
workable yardstick for public relations. 

A comparative analysis of existing 
professions has revealed the following 
standards as essential to professional 
stature: 

l. A useful purpose. Any activity 
given professional status must serve hu- 
manity. Not only should the members of 
the profession clearly understand this 
purpose, but they should place adher- 
ence to it above all other considerations 
— monetary, prestige or other. 

2. Knowledge of structure. Every 
formalized activity selects certain ele- 
ments from society or nature as its spe- 
cial concern. As these activities become 
arts or sciences, they acquire a clearly 
defined and well body of 
knowledge which describes the structure 
and behavior of these elements. 

3. Rules governing procedure. Every 
profession develops special methods and 
techniques. These methods are classified 
by use or purpose, and the procedure for 
applying each tool is highly refined. 
Thus there is an understanding of why 


classified 
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each tool is used, how it is to be used. 
and when it is needed. 

First. a profession — whether it be 
medicine, law or theology — implies a 
service to mankind. To the physician we 
entrust our mental and physical well- 
being. When a surgeon makes a decision 
to amputate, we want assurance that he 
is technically and ethically qualified to 
do so. When our personal liberties or 
property are threatened, we turn to a 
lawyer who is trained in the procedures 
and precedents designed to protect the 
rights of the individual. The service ren- 
dered by the theologian lies in the realm 
of spiritual and moral achievement. 
Thus the work of the physician is the 
maintenance or restoration of health; the 
contribution of the lawyer is the pro- 
tection of certain “inalienable” rights; 
and the efforts of the theologian are di- 
rected toward the salvation and moral 
progress of mankind. Without health, 
freedom, and spiritual understanding, 
life can be intolerable. 

In public relations, we attempt to 
achieve harmonious relations or cooper- 
ation among the many publics. Certainly 
this seems like a useful purpose. But co- 
operation for what? More wages for a 
union? More profits for a business? Less 
governmental control? Or what? While 
each of the above might be a result of 
public relations, should they, if public 
relations is to be a profession, become 
ends in themselves? 


Service to All Society 


Certainly the objectives of public re- 
lations must at least imply a constructive 
purpose — a service to all society — if 
we are to receive professional recogni- 
tion. At this point in the development 
of public relations, the useful purpose is, 
at the same time, the most confused and 
most vital to professional success. 

But, first, why is it so essential to con- 
sider the useful purpose in public rela- 
tions? Perhaps this activity is not in- 
tended to be a profession. Both the doc- 
tor, himself, and the community, in gen- 
eral, have forced ethical standards on 
the medical profession because the phy- 
sician is continually making decisions 
vital to health and perhaps to life itself. 
The lawyer must be professional because 
he makes decisions which may affect the 
status of our property and personal lib- 
erties. How, then, does public relations 
compare in this respect? 

In public relations, the immediate ob- 
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jectives seem to revolve around such 
vague concepts as “adjustment with the 
environment,” “cooperation and under- 
standing.” “favorable public opinion.” 
and so on. All of these objectives imply 
the organizing or arrangement of the 
given individuals or publics into a state 
of voluntary agreement on certain poli- 
cies, practices or issues. In short, we are 
attempting to influence the attitude of 
individuals toward some organization or 
cause. If the organization or cause is 
designed to serve society, the profession- 
al status of public relations, with regard 
to purpose, is assured. However, the 
same media and propaganda techniques 
which we use in public relations were 
utilized, along with other methods, to 
create a unified Nazi Regime bent only 
upon the destruction of human dignity 
and all that it stands for. When an ac- 
tivity professes to influence the thoughts 
and attitudes of individuals, which, in 
turn, govern their behavior, it has ad- 
mitted its need for professional stand- 
ards. The practitioners in the field and 
society in general must demand such 
standards. 


Professions Meet Human Needs 


The medical profession was developed 
to meet a need. The ravages of disease 
and epidemics had made life a miserable 
experience at best. By comparison, 
through the development of capitalism, 
the industrial revolution, and the growth 
of democratic institutions a whole gamut 
of new economic and social relationships 
emerged. Labor was separated from own- 
ership; ownership was separated from 
management; and stockholders were sep- 
arated from control. An agrarian econ- 
omy comprised of craftsmen evolved 
into an industrial economy character- 
ized by an unskilled working force. 
Democracy gave rise to articulate public 
opinion, and freedom of thought created 
factions. Thus the growth of freedom 
and material progress has been a history 
of greater economic specialization and 
greater social complexity. However, 
there is evidence that the surge of spe- 
cialization has outstripped our compre- 
hension of society to the point where 
now our continued progress seems 
doubtful. 

Public relations also emerged to meet 
a human need. Public relations came to 
the fore to interpret the growing com- 
plexity of society to a given organiza- 
tion, and, in turn, to interpret that or- 


ganization to society. Medicine deals 
with the diseases of man; public rela- 
tions deals with the diseases of society. 
The physician removes the causes of 
pneumonia. The public relations coun- 
selor seeks to remove the causes of in- 
dustrial disputes. Health is essential to 
the broader purposes of life. Human co- 
operation in all forms of economic and 
social organization is indispensable to 
social progress. Certainly, a service to 
mankind is inherent in public relations. 


Process of Growth 


When an organized activity, such as 
public relations, is first conceived, there 
is but a vague idea of the ultimate ob- 
jectives. And in the early stages of such 
an art, this nebulous concept of end will 
determine what knowledge of the “pa- 
tient” or subject matter is relevant. How- 
ever, as more insights into the nature of 
the subject matter are acquired, this 
knowledge will also influence the defini- 
tion of ends. Thus there is a sensitive re- 
lationship between goals and subject 
matter. Each is constantly influencing the 
quality or standards of the other. 

The history of medicine clearly illus- 
trates this development. Through the 
various stages of witchcraft, the barber 
shop, and organized medicine, the know- 
ledge of man and disease has undergone 
radical changes. From evil spirits and 
the draining of blood, the physician has 
turned his attention to the structure of 
the body, and more recently to the rela- 
tionship of the body to the mind. In 
considering the development of public 
relations from Ivy Lee to the present, a 
similar process of growth is already ap- 
parent. From the witchcraftry of sheer 
publicity and “whitewashing,” a “new 
school” has emerged. More and more 
practitioners are considering the “pub- 
lic interest,” a still vague concept of the 
useful end. These same _ practitioners, 
bent upon serving the “public interest,” 
are searching for a more adequate know- 
ledge of the social structure of man and 
society. 

This search for greater insights into 
the “subject matter” of public relations 
touches upon the second criterion on our 
professional yardstick. In medicine, a 
highly perfected profession, we find a 
well developed knowledge of anatomy, 
physiology and other related subjects 
which describe the structures and func- 
tions of the body necessary to health, 
The physician must know it is a human 
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body he is tending. how it differs from 
other living beings. and the component 
parts of each. 

Applied to public relations, the com- 
petent practitioner must know the organ- 
ization he is working with, how it differs 
from others. and the components and in- 
terrelationships of each. He must see his 
organization as one component of a 
larger “organization,” whether it be a 
community, a region, or the world. It 
further means that he must have a know- 
ledge of the structure of the smallest 
components themselves (individuals). 
which in turn are organized into groups 
or publics which form the immediate 
structure of his organization. This know- 
ledge of form or structure in public re- 
lations is truly multidimensional. 


Application of Social Sciences 


Hence, just as the knowledge of form 
in the sciences of physiology and ana- 
tomy are applied in medicine and sur- 
gery, so must the knowledge of form - 
however inadequate — in the social sci- 
ences be applied in public relations. 
Such an approach is already receiving 
the attention of the _ professionally 
minded. Professor \. S. B. Gras of the 
Harvard Graduate School of Business 
Administration encouraged such an un- 
dertaking in his speech before the second 
annual meeting of the Public Relations 
Society of America:' 


“A business concern is a place for 
learning and teaching. Otherwise it 
would become confused and die out. 
It commonly reaches out to cooper- 
ate in research with outside organi- 
zations, such as universities. Be- 
cause of the emphasis on_ tech- 
niques rather than on statesman- 
ship. this cooperation is more often 
in the natural sciences or engineer- 
ing than in the social sciences and 
social engineering. Here is one of 
the most serious lags in business 
leadership at the present time .. .” 


Thus. for further insights into the 
form or structure in public relations, the 
competent practitioner will turn first to 
anthropology, a study of man and his 
works. He will be primarily interested in 
those phases of anthropology which deal 
with human behavior (i.e. social anthro- 
pology, cultural anthropology, and eco- 


1“The Lag of Business Leadership” (pub- 
lished in The Public Relations Journal, Vol. 
5, No. 12, December, 1949, page 9). 
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logy). He should not. however, wholly 
exclude some aspects of physical anthro- 
pology. At this point in the development 
of public relations, no stone, no matter 
how buried in moss. should be left un- 
turned. 

For knowledge of beliefs, attitudes 
and desires which condition human be- 
havior, public relations should turn to 
psychology. For knowledge of individual 
and group relations and the relation of 
man to his human environment, we must 
rely on sociology. All will tend to in- 
crease our knowledge of “social engi- 
neering. 

To continue, we must, to a greater or 
lesser extent. acquire knowledge of form 
in economics, political science. ethics. 
semantics, and so on. This knowledge 
will contribute, in one way or another. 
to keener insights into the functionings 
of any company, union, or other “formal 
organization.” History is a phase of each 
of the above and should be studied sepa- 
rately and in its relation to the whole 
of human progress. 

Therefore, the next important chal- 
lenge to public relations. as it inches its 
way toward professional status. will be 
the synthesis and organization of all 
relevant knowledge which now exists in 
the social sciences. Even this monumen- 
tal task will result in a still imperfect 
knowledge of a social structure. and, 
once again, the analogy between public 
relations and medicine seems valid. For. 
just as medicine has been a prime mover 
in stimulating the growth of its atten- 
dant physical sciences. so public rela- 
tions can be the driving force which will 
lead to new developments in the social 
sciences, 

The social sciences tend to analyze 
and theorize, while public relations tends 
to synthesize and apply. As new know- 
ledge is developed in the social sciences. 
it can be tested in practice by public 
relations. Theories which obtain results 
will be retained as principles in the or- 
ganized body of knowledge in public 
relations. Theories which fail will be dis- 
carded for new approaches. Only through 
such a pedestrian effort can the poten- 
tials of public relations be realized. 


Rules Governing Procedure 


But such pure structural knowledge 
of genus or species is, of itself, not sufh- 
cient. The professional technician, in 
any art, must know how his “subject 
matter” acts. how it affects other ele- 


ments of nature or society, and how it 
responds to different modes of treatment. 
In order to guide his own acts, the prac- 
titioner must, therefore, acquire a know- 
ledge of methods and techniques. or 
rules governing procedure. (The third 
criterion. ) 

In medicine, through the administra- 
tion of drugs. the use of surgery, and 
other therapeutic devices. the physician 
restores the human body, as nearly as 
possible, to the structural forms neces- 
sary to normal functioning. With in- 
creasing accuracy. the doctor is able to 
predict the results of this or that mode 
of treatment. He does nothing at ran- 
dom, but imposes an orderly plan on all 
that he does. Of course, the physician 
can do this for he knows the role of the 
heart. the lungs. and other organs and 
systems in the normal functioning of 
man. When some maladjustment occurs 
in the human body, he makes a scien- 
tific diagnosis to determine why. and 
through the use of highly refined tech- 
niques. he the 


causes, 


removes or controls 


Lines of Inquiry 

Such is not the case in public rela- 
tions. Unfortunately. the psychologists 
have been more interested in abnormal 
psychology than in defining standards 
for normal behavior. The sociologists 
have been more concerned with social 
disorganization than how to build sound 
organization. However, this tendency 
among our colleagues in the social sci- 
ences is probably no more lamentable 
than the inclination on the part of some 
in our own field to measure the effective- 
ness of public relations only in terms of 
the volume of publicity. These are but a 
few of the factors that complicate a con- 
sideration of professional procedures in 
public relations. Hence the absence of 
authoritative knowledge on the social 
structure of man and his various organi- 
zations gives us a fragmentary blueprint 
from which to work. Even if we did 
know what tools to use, we really would 
not know what to build. Secondly, be- 
cause of our publicity heritage, there is 
a tendency to emphasize this technique 
at the expense of other more basic ap- 
proaches. 

However. the day of blueprinting or 
the charting of society is too far distant 
for our generation. There is little to do 
but to take our chances with the un- 
charted shoals. Therefore. in organizing 

(Please Turn to Page 21) 
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The Public Relations Responsibility 
of the Purchasing Agent 


By HOWARD T. LEWIS 


Professor of Marketing, Harvard Graduate School of Business Administration, Boston, Massachusetts 


T Is WISE, if only for the purpose of 

keeping a proper perspective, that 
purchasing agents — whose daily con- 
cern it is to buy commodities and serv- 
ices for industrial use in the most eff- 
cient manner possible — should from 
time to time get away from what one of 
my colleagues has called the “grimy de- 
tails of our job” in order to give thought 
to some of the more basic issues under- 
lying our routine operations. Among 
these fundamentals, surely in this pres- 
ent day none is more important than 
that of good public relations. 


Broad Scope 


The very breadth of the theme itself 
constitutes a problem. So much has been 
written about public relations by “all 
sorts and conditions of men” that one 
wonders what can be added. True, a cer- 
tain amount of these dimensions has 
been so vague as to be of dubious prac- 
tical value. Nevertheless, the fact that it 
is being discussed, and that attention is 
being directed to it is in itself significant. 
This matter of the public relations of 
business is bound to be a fascinating 
theme for the intellectually curious, a 
challenging one for the serious-minded 
executive, and a sobering one for all 
those deeply concerned with the future 
of our country. 

After all, what is this thing we call 
“good public relations”? What “public” 
are we talking about? What sorts of 
“relations” do we have in mind? In- 
deed, what we mean by “good’ depends 
almost wholly upon our objective. I sus- 





EDITOR’S NOTE: Professor HOWARD T. 
LEWIS has a broad background in educa- 
tion and is author of: ‘Basic Industries of 
Pacific Northwest; “Economic Resources of 
Pacific Northwest; ‘Distribution of Hard 
Fibre Cordage; “The Motion Picture In- 
dustry;” “Industrial Purchasing — Princi- 
ples and Practices; “Selected Cases in In- 
dustrial Purchasing and Manual” and 
many other works. Professor Lewis was 
Dean of the College of Business Adminis- 
tration, University of Washington 1922-26. 
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pect each one of us has his own notion 
as to what these words mean, and I for 
one will not attempt to reduce the often 
conflicting concepts to a formal defini- 
tion. Yet in my own mind, I am moder- 
ately clear at least as to what that phrase 
“ovood public relations” does not mean 
if it is to have any real significance. 


Good PR Involves More 
Than This 


Obviously, public relations is not 
merely the setting up of a department to 
which is assigned the more or less vague 
responsibility of protecting a company 
against unfavorable criticism or of mini- 
mizing a hostile attitude of the public. 
and to which we turn over the whole 
problem in much the same way as we 
assign our advertising to a trade promo- 
tion department. Nor does any thinking 
person confuse good public relations 
with mere publicity, though, paradoxi- 
cally enough, we are too often apt to 
spend much time devising ways for get- 
ting our accomplishments in this field 
into the press, on the radio, or before a 
convention — as though the objective in 
itself constituted the essence of good 
public relations in much the same man- 
ner as an advertising agency seeks to in- 
crease the sale of new products or new 
services. Nor, clearly, is an attempt to 
“whitewash” everything our company or 
department does a definite objective. 
Good public relations do not consist 
merely of keeping labor sufficiently 
peaceful so that strikes do not develop. 
Neither is the purpose simply to assist a 
sales department to expand its volume 
of sales. As R. H. Patrick, purchasing 
agent of the Plantation Pipe Line Com- 
pany, said so well recently: “It is quite 
possible for a company to make and sell 
a product which has the respect of the 
public and at the same time fail to com- 
mand public respect for the company as 
an organization.” Nor is the proper ob- 
jective just to enable a particular com- 
pany merely to make more profit, or to 
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forestall legislation which the manage- 
ment of that company believes would 
prevent it from doing about as it pleases. 

Moreover, I do not believe that Ed- 
ward Bernays was wholly right when he 
said: “The conscious and _ intelligent 
manipulation of the organized habits 
and opinions of the masses is an impor- 
tant element in a democratic society. 
Those who manipulate this unseen me- 
chanism of society are the true ruling 
power of our country.” Granting this, 
the value of such manipulation depends 
upon the objective, and to me there is a 
sinister connotation to that word “mani- 
pulate.” Russia (you will recall) prob- 
ably has one of the most effective public 
relations programs in the world today. 

No, I cannot accept the existence of 
good public relations by either business 
or ‘government as consisting solely of 
any one of these. And yet, with varying 
emphasis from time to time it may well 
include all of them. For if a company 
restricts its thinking exclusively in terms 
of how it can capitalize on a favorable 
event to its particular advantage, or if a 
purchasing department conceives of the 
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objective of good relations only in terms 
of selling management on its accomplish- 
ments, or on the significance of procure- 
ment as a major function in business — 
then, indeed, the whole point of view is 
wrong. Profit is essential; a cooperative 
and contented labor force is no less so: 
ill-advised legislation should be kept 
from our statute books; sound procure- 
ment (like sound finance, production, or 
sales) needs to be properly recognized 
as a major function of business. Yet in 
a democracy the concept of truly good 
public relations involves more than any 
one of these, and we shall miss the whole 
point unless we recognize that — to use 
the words of Mr. Paul Garrett — “Pub- 
lic relations is a fundamental attitude of 
mind, a philosophy of management. 
which deliberately and with enlightened 
selfishness places the broad interest of 
the public first in every decision affect- 
ing the operation of business.” Or, if | 
may put it even more generally, it is a 
conscious appreciation of the part busi- 
ness plays in a democratic society as ex- 
pressed in its day by day operations. 


Uncertainty 
Perhaps we can reduce these broad 
statements into something less general. 


We all agree I am sure that there is an 
increasing concern among thinking citi- 
zens of the United States as to where we, 
as a nation, are going. This feeling of 
uncertainty is not confined to any one 
social or economic group. A mental con- 
fusion amounting at times almost to a 
sense of futility is apparent among reli- 
leaders, in educational circles. 
among our lawmakers, the courts, those 
responsible for our international rela- 
tions, labor leaders, and the press. In- 
deed, among all classes of the body poli- 
tic, there is an uneasiness about the very 
foundations 


gious 


of our industrial civiliza- 
tion. And I need scarcely add that in no 
group is the growing ferment more man- 
ifest than among businessmen. 

I do not propose to undertake an an- 
alysis of the causes of this state of af- 
fairs, | offer no solutions, and I have 
no “magic formulas of some kind of 
and social witchcraft” by 
which we may free ourselves from the 
haunting fear of what may come. That 
solutions will be found I haven’t the 
slightest doubt, nor, | am sure do you. 
I have the greatest confidence in the 
ability of a democracy under the guid- 
ance of enlightened leaders to meet any 
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economic 


problem that is now or will inevitably 
confront us. 


Businessman in Unique Position 


What is the part of the businessman 
in this effort to find a solution? It should 
be clear to every thinking person that 
the businessman — and the purchasing 
agent to be truly competent must be first 
a businessman and then a purchasing 
agent afterward — plays a very peculiar 
and most important part in this matter 
of keeping our economic order both dy- 
namic and progressive on the one hand. 
and reasonably stable on the other. In 
the matter of producing and distributing 
goods, providing jobs, and raising the 
standard of living. he occupies a unique 
position. Insofar as he is both competent 
to run his business profitably and at the 
same time be a socially responsible bus- 
inessman, then he. of necessity, possesses 
those characteristics which mark a true 
leader; insofar as he may be either in- 
competent or irrespnsible, he threatens 
to destroy not only his own business, but 
our very ecomonic organization itself. 

What are the characteristics of such a 
leader? Surely, the size and continuity 
of a company’s profits or the condition 
of its balance sheet, essential though 
these are to any successful enterprise. 
are but the outward result of a willing- 
ness to assume an intelligent risk, of an 
ability to maintain a sense of balance 
and perspective, to analyze conflicting 
facts, to form sound judgments in the 
face of incomplete data, to act with cour- 
age and determination. and to get the 
men and women who work for and with 
him in a common enterprise to labor 
together toward a common end. AI- 
though these characteristics may well be 
those required of any true leader. in 
business or out of it, they are peculiarly 
essential to the mental and moral make- 
up of a person capable of directing an 
industrial enterprise successfully. It is 
by a practical application of these quali- 
ties of leadership that the businessman 
can best play his part in developing 
those sound public relations so essential 
to resolving the confusion to which | 
have referred. 

If the businessman is to play this part 
well, it must be obvious that merely to 
think straight is not enough. It is not 
enough even just to take the next logical! 
step — that of developing a plan of ac- 
tion based on straight thinking. To be 
really effective this plan must find ex- 


pression in sound and constructive ac- 
tion. Yet today, in this democracy of 
ours, even these are by themselves inade- 
quate. The reasons for these decisions 
must be understood by the public. Busi- 
nessmen cannot be content merely with 
doing their jobs well. and with a clear 
conscience. The nature of their actions 
and the reasoning behind them must be 
given expression so that others will also 
understand. This. by whatever name you 
choose to give it. is the essence of good 
public relations. 

Let me be even more specific. And un- 
less | be accused of resurrecting some- 
thing of ancient lore instead of that 
which is current. and lest I be charged 
with arguing within an area of which. 
at least professionally. | know little. let 
me illustrate what I mean in the words 
of men concerning whose competence 
there can be no doubt, and furthermore. 
which are found in the April and May. 
1950, (Harvard Law Review and Har- 
vard Business Review) of two 
journals of outstanding reputation. 


To Quote... 


The first, from the field of govern- 
ment. is selected from a leading law 
journal. Frank C. Newman, associate 
professor of law at the University of 
California School of Jurisprudence. writ- 
ing under the caption of “Government 


issues 


and Ignorance.” makes the following 


comments: 

“Fifteen years ago, in the famed 
Hot Oil case, the Supreme Court of 
the United States found that 
cause of inadequate publicity. the 
industry men, the enforcement ofh- 
cials, and the lower courts were all 
unaware that an NRA regulation on 


be- 


which the proceedings were based 
had been revoked. This disclosure 
(and conviction) and the resulting 
uproar led Congress to pass the 
Federal Register Act, requiring that 
all regulations be formally pub- 
lished, and, in time codified . 

If regulations still lie undetected — 
even though formally published — 
because of inadequate publication, 
then the lessons of the Hot Oil case 
need to be retaught. 

“The men who sponsored the 
Federal Register Act were fighting 
‘sovernment in ignorance of the 
law.’ They believed that, when pub- 
lished haphazardly, agency rules 

(Please Turn to Page 26) 
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MAKING YOUR COMPANY BELIEVABLE 


By ROBERT M. CREAGHEAD 
Robert M. Creaghead & Company, Cleveland, Ohio 





E HEAR A LOT about employee com- 
Waniesue as such, but what about 
the problem of making them effective? 
Too often efforts at systematic commun- 
ication with employees get off to a bad 
start because management oversimplifies 
their problem and jumps to the errone- 
ous conclusion that all you have to do is 
to start communicating. 

If we are to expect employees to ac- 
cept our messages with interest and ab- 
sorb them into their thinking, it is im- 
portant to consider several conditioning 
factors which greatly affect employee at- 
titude and at least make a start toward 
dealing with them. 


Why Are Companies Not 
Believable? 


First. let’s ask ourselves “Why are 
companies usually not believable?” 
From the front office they seem so under- 
standable and friendly that it is hard to 
understand how any honest workman 
could doubt management's intentions. 

You might say that organization is 
like a pair of high powered binoculars. 
From the front office, looking through 
the right end of the glasses, the organi- 
zation is brought into sharp focus. 
Everything seems near at hand and rea- 
sonably easy to understand and to deal 
with. 

But from the employee’s point of view, 
the organization has an effect on worker 
perspective like that of the man who 
looks through the wrong end of the 
binoculars. He gets only a limited view 





EDITOR’S NOTE: President of the well 
known internal public relations firm which 
bears his name, ROBERT M. CREAGHEAD 
spent fifteen years in sales and advertis- 
ing departments of Scribner’s, Hearst's 
Magazines, and Time, Inc., where he be- 
came thoroughly familiar with sound mer- 
chandising techniques. During the war he 
joined the ranks of hourly workers at 
Pratt & Whitney where he observed prob- 
lems resulting from inadequate communi- 
cation of ideas to all levels within large 
organizational structures. He applies his 
knowledge of techniques combined with 
an understanding of complexities arising 
from organizational structure to obtain 
the maximum of cooperation within it. 
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of things which seem very distant and 
which cannot be properly related to the 
general picture, because the field of vis- 
ion is so limited. 

When we realize this distorting and 
limiting effect which organization has, 
we begin to understand why employees 
are confused about what the company is 
doing. They feel that the company is un- 
necessarily complex and technical. They 
feel that management is impersonal. 
They lack a feeling of belonging to the 
group. In fact to the worker in even a 
medium size organization today, most 
of the things which management does 
make little sense and cannot easily be re- 
lated to the worker’s own efforts and 
personal welfare. 


Management Men As Symbols 


The worker therefore sees the top 
management of the company primarily 
orly as symbols of authority. He is in- 
clined to think of them only as officials. 
or as brass hats, and if he doesn’t like 
them, as stuffed shirts. 

To the individual worker the foreman 
or department head is management. The 
worker’s biggest problem, if he is a sin- 
cere and ambitious American citizen, is 
to try and reconcile what he sees his 
foreman or immediate supervisor do 
with what he has heard that his company 
president is supposed io stard for. Only 
too often the two do not tie in and can- 
not be consistently related. This apparent 
inconsistency, combined with the limit- 
ing effects of living and working in a 
situation where he rarely understands 
the true significance of what is going on, 
lends to develop doubt and fear in the 
worker’s mind which can easily turn into 
envy or resentment. 

Workers are sure of some things, how- 
ever. Management men often have big. 
comfortable, air conditioned offices; 
most of them ride around in high priced 
cars; they usually belong to expensive 
clubs and live in fine homes. Seeing 
these things and comparing them with 
the seeming inconsistencies of manage- 
ment makes the worker say to himself, 
“What have these fellows got that I 





... fuller recognition of the human element 


haven't got? What do they do that makes 
them worth all this money?” 


Management Pay-off Seems 
“Phony” 


Because the worker does not under- 
stand the process which constitutes man- 
agement, he feels that management peo- 
ple have easy jobs. If, therefore, the 
easier the work the higher the manage- 
ment pay, he can very easily be led to 
reason that there must be something 
phony about it. Nothing in the worker’s 
experience that was honest ever paid off 
like that. 

It is in this lack of understanding of 
management and lack of appreciation of 
what the processes of management in- 
volve that the seeds of doubt are sown. 
This leads otherwise good workmen to 
accept the demagogic insinuation that 
management succeeds by “exploiting” 
the workers. 


How Can Worker Confidence 
Be Regained? 

What then is our problem if we are to 
get at the causes of this situation? Is it 
purely one of communications . . . or is 
it a problem of creating a sounder basic 
foundation on which to build mutual re- 
spect and understanding? 

I submit that before communications 
can achieve their full value in any or- 
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ganization such a basis for mutual re- 

spect and understanding must be built. 

[ submit that this can be done as follows: 

1. LEADERSHIP 
It must be recognized as a general 
management problem. This is so be- 
cause it is a problem which involves 
the line organization as well as the 
staff. The policy involved must be an 
expression of consistent and con- 
structive determination on the part 
of the leadership of the organization. 

2. RESEARCH 
It must be realistic. This means that 
it cannot be based on false premises, 
half-truths, or rule-of-thumb. The 
final policy must be based on ob- 
jective research and analysis. Tools 
for this are available in such forms 
as management audits, employee 
readership studies, employee attitude 
studies, and community opinion stu- 
dies. 

3. PLANNING 
It must provide for action which is 
the result of an adequate, compre- 
hensive, well-thought out plan. This. 
in turn, must be based on objective 
thinking which combines the best 
skills and efforts of top side with 
those of the line officials aided by 
properly qualified staff. 

1. FOLLOW-THROUGH 
It must develop a plan which not 
only has proper scope and realistic 
conception but also adequate pene- 
tration and continuity. It must be- 
come a new and better way of life 
within the organization. 

These steps. therefore, contemplate 
first the awareness on the part of top 
management that this is one of very few 
jobs which cannot be effectively dele- 
gated. It is this job of leadership for 
which the president has presumably been 
hired. 


Developing New “Management 
Attitude” 


Secondly, the job contemplates this 
president’s starting out with an open 
mind upon a program of research — of 
trying to find out not only how well 
people understand and like the company. 
which may be 80 per cent true, but of 
trying to find out just as sincerely why 
the 20 per cent do not like or under- 
stand it. Such an objective approach ir- 
cludes depth interviews with members 
of the management team (best conducted 
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by an outside consultant) to find out to 
what extent the foremen feel that they 
can be an effective part of management. 
It will bring out a clear picture of their 
problems and limitations in representing 
the front office correctly to the workers. 

This approach also includes not only 
finding out what employee attitude is but 
why employees feel the way they do. 
This usually results from the “manage- 
ment attitude” as the workers see it. 
Present levels of understanding and po- 
tential should 


interests also be re- 
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searched. Finally, this open-minded ap- 
proach also finds out what the citizens 
in the plant-town community think of the 
company, not only as a place to work 
but as a neighbor in the community. 

Management will thus have goiten the 
picture. The next step is to analyze the 
picture. Wrong impressions must be cor- 
rected. Right impressions which are un- 
favorable must be explained. Unneces- 
sarily thoughtless policy must be modi- 
fied to take into consideration its effect 
upon and the company’s 
standing as a friendly. constructive force 
in the community. 


employees 


Pitfalls 


There are several pitfalls which are 
all too frequently overlooked by man- 
agement in setting up such programs. 
The purpose of communications is not 
merely to communicate but to achieve 
mutual respect and understanding. If the 
process of communicating is unrealistic 
in its premises, it will merely turn a nor- 
mally confused situation into a hypo- 
critical one, and thus the attempted cure 
will be worse than the disease. So. here 
is a check list which we believe top man- 
agement men should view carefully be- 
fore proceeding with such a program. 
because unless these things are reason- 
ably right, your human relations picture 
will be so inconsistent that efforts at 
regular communications had better be 
deferred till they have been given the 
attention they deserve. 


uw 


6. 


How clear is your organization? 

a. Is it structurally sound? 

b. Is it clearly defined so that every- 
one on your management team 
understands it? 

c. Is responsibility in line with au- 
thority so that it can function? 

Is your organization in balance? 

a. Is it overweighed by some bias 
which gives one of the principal 
functions an unwarranted prior- 
ity over others? 


How standard are your “standard” 

practices? 

a. Are certain superintendents per- 
mitted to write their own tickets 
so far as interpreting standard 
practices is concerned ? 

b. At the supervisors’ level does the 
company well  inte- 
grated, reasonably consistent front 


present a 


which can be understcod and ex- 
plained by the supervisors? 

{re your procedures realisti-? 

a. Can supervisors really accomplish 
what they are supposed to accom- 
plish by following 
procedures? 


established 


What kind of meetings are your mid- 

dle management people conducting? 

a. Do they know how to conduct 
meetings which not only permit 
but 
transmit problems up the line 
without getting “burned” for sug- 
gesting them? 

b. Do these superintendents realize 

the value of carefully planning 

meetings in advance? 

Have they 


encourage subordinates to 


been encouraged to 
prepare agenda which not only 
include instructions to go down 
the line but which provide means 
for frank discussion of problems 
which should be brought up the 
line? 

Is your supervision really part of 

management ? 

a. What have you done to develop 
a better basis for management 
thinking on the part of your su- 
pervisor ? 

b. How frequently do you have man- 
agement meetings where all levels 
of management get together and 
discuss company problems? 

c. What means do you have to in- 
sure that the foreman is usually 
able to answer correctly current 
questions which are 
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The Function of Stockholder Relations in General Mills 


By ABBOTT WASHBURN 


Manager, Department of Public Services, General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, Minnesota 


NDER our freely competitive economy. 
U management acts as 'a balance wheel 
for the interests of employees. stock- 
holders. and the consuming public. Man- 
agement is in a position of trusteeship 
for each of these groups. It has the duty 
of seeing that no one group gains un- 
reasonable advantage at the expense of 
the others. 

These inter-relationships have been 
greatly complicated by the tremendous 
growth of American industry. Seventy- 
five or a hundred years ago, the average 
business was small, and it was usually 
owned by one man or by a partnership 
of two or three. The office was probably 
a corner of the shop or mill. The busi- 
ness was managed by the owner, and he 
knew personally the men who worked 
for him — knew their faults, their special 
abilities, and the members of their fami- 
lies. The proprietor combined in his own 
person the functions of management and 
ownership, and he was closely identified 
with labor also. Such were the conditions 
which existed in the year 1866 when 
Governor C. C. Washburn built his first 
flour mill in Minneapolis on the Falls of 
St. Anthony. 


Modern Situation 


Today. we face a very different situa- 
tion. The company which evolved from 
Governor Washburn’s early initiative — 
General Mills — is owned by over 12,000 
shareholders living in every state of the 
union. and it has 12,500 employees in 
30 plants throughout the country. Man- 
agement has emerged as an entity sepa- 
rate from ownership and labor, yet its 
obligations to both, and to the public, 
are more important than ever. 

In stockholder relations. first of all, 





EDITOR’S NOTE: A native of Duluth, 
Minnesota, and a graduate of Harvard 
University, ABBOTT WASHBURN has been 
with General Mills for the past 10 years 
with the exception of three and one-half 
years service during World War Il. He was 
appointed to his present position in Gen- 
eral Mills in 1947. 

Mr. Washburn is a member of the Board 
of Directors, Public Relations Society of 
America. 
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what does the independent stockholder 
expect of management? 

“Above all he wants to be treated as 
an owner and a partner in the enterprise 
and not merely as a name on a stock 
ledger.” So says Mr. Lewis Gilbert of 
New York, unquestionably the country’s 
most ardent campaigner for the rights of 
small stockholders. 


Personal Contact 


That is how the stockholder ought to 
feel. It is how progressive management 
wants him to feel. But unfortunately, in 
a great many stockholders are 
apathetic. They stay away from annual 
meetings in droves. Few ever visit their 
companies or write letters to the officers. 
It becomes, therefore, the responsibility 
of management to stimulate this interest 
on the part of its stockholders. 

We believe that the way to arouse the 
interest of stockholders is by friendly 
personal contact. Much can be accom- 
plished by annual reports, dividend in- 
serts, and stockholder magazines, but 
printed matter can never take the place 
of personal contact. 

Any publication is, at best, a one-way 
avenue, and the essence of sound rela- 
tions between owner and manager is 
frank and unimpeded two-way commun- 
ication. 


cases, 


Regional Meetings 


This was the reasoning that led our 
founder and former board chairman, 
James F. Bell, in 1939 to pioneer infor- 
mal regional meetings with stockholders 
throughout the country. At these gather- 
ings we meet personally about 25 per 
cent of our owners, every other year. 

The practice of holding such informal 
meetings is being followed by a growing 
number of companies interested in im- 
proving stockholder relations. The in- 
formal meeting gives owners and mana- 
gers the opportunity to become ac- 
quainted and to learn from each other, 
and results in the establishment of con- 
fidence and mutual respect. 

With this approach it has been pos- 
sible, in a tactful way, to emphasize the 
stockholders’ responsibility to manage- 





. . . Owners are the general public 


ment — the need, as Mr. Bell puts it. 
for each owner to “get behind the com- 
pany morally and spiritually as well as 
financially.” 

Our personal relations with a new 
stockholder commence the moment we 
receive his name on the purchase re- 
cords. The president of the company 
sends him a personal letter welcoming 
him into “the General Mills family.” 
This letter also offers the new stockhold- 
er a gift box of our grocery products, to 
be mailed to him or to whomever he 
designates. A follow-up letter goes to 
each stockholder who requests the gift 
box. 

A special letter from the president also 
goes to every employee who becomes a 
stockholder, making the same offer of 
free products. Our files are full of ap- 
preciative letters from owners who are 
surprised and delighted at this personal 
interest. 

Another letter is sent to the stock- 
holder who sells his stock. This is also 
from the president, and expresses the 
hope that no action on the part of man- 
agement has caused the stockholder to 
decide to sell and that he will soon again 
be numbered among the 
owners. 


company’s 
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COOPERATION CAN BE SOLD 


By FRANK E. MARSH 


Executive Vice President and General Manager, 


The San Francisco Bay Area Council, Inc., San Francisco, California 


= UPON A TIME, the story goes, the 
inhabitants of a certain village 
wanted to have a feast. None of them 
were rich and so it was decided that each 
should bring a bottle of his best wine to 
be contributed to a cask for the use of 
all. One villager said to himself, “Why 
should I give fine wine for the good of 
all? I will fill my bottle with water, emp- 
ty it with the others. My misdeed will be 
undetected and my wine will be saved 
for my own use.” And so he did. And 
behold, when the time of the feast was 
at hand, only water flowed from the cask. 
Each villager had substituted water for 
wine, saying “My contribution will not 
be missed.” 


Achievement Depends on 
Contributions 


This story, (filched from the Bulletin 
of the Rochester (N. Y.) Chamber of 
Commerce) epitomizes one of the basic 
principles underlying the public rela- 
tions program of the San Francisco Bay 
Area Council. There are many people 
today who think their contribution will 
not be missed. Many still do not realize 
how much can be accomplished when 
united thought and action are applied to 
common problems. In any community, 
in any area, progress and achievements 
can be measured by how well the people 
are willing and able to work together. 





EDITOR'S NOTE: Born in Illinois, FRANK 
E. MARSH is a graduate of Knox College. 
He was in private business for 12 years, 
specializing in financial management and 
research activities for national organiza- 
tions. In 1936, he was appointed Chief 
Administrative Officer for the Federal 
Housing Administration for the eleven 
Western states. 

During World War Il, was Regional 
Administrator for the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration in San Francisco, in charge 
of Western states operations, and later 
served as National Deputy Administrator 
for Field Operations. In 1943 he became 
Manager of the Washington Office of the 
San Francisco Chamber of Commerce, and 
joined the Bay Area Council in August, 
1946. 

Mr. Marsh is a member of: San Fran- 
cisco Press Club; National Press Club; 
Sales Managers Association; Public Rela- 
tions Society of America; American Plan- 
ning and Civic Association; American In- 
dustrial Development Council; Common- 
wealth Club of California. 
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The primary objective of the San 
Francisco Bay Area Council, when it was 
formed in 1945 was “to develop coopera- 
tion and unified action in commercial, 
industrial, civic and cultural fields in the 
San Francisco Bay Area.” 


Policy and Program 


Early in 1950 the following statement 
of policy and program was adopted: 

1. To expand the research program of 
providing data in the economic and 
planning fields. 

2. To increase industrial development 
activity and further assist prospec- 
tive and established industry. 

3. To stimulate and assist in the prepa- 
ration of an Area-wide plan which 
will adequately comprehend present 
and future metropolitan needs for — 

Land Use and Zoning 
Population Distribution 
Transportation 

Rapid Transit 
Recreational Facilities 
Housing 

1, Stimulate local governments, organi- 
zations, and other groups by advising 
with and assisting them on problems 
of Bay-wide interest and implication. 

More than million newcomers 
have come to the Bay Area since 1940 
to make it nationally known as the “fast- 
est growing of the nation’s ten major 
industrial areas.” Experts predict almost 
another 1,000,000 by 1960. 

The population is healthy and dyna- 
mic with the largest increase in the 20-44 
year age group, and births outnumber 
deaths 2 to l. 

The Area’s fine climate means year 
round work, but industry must be con- 
tinually expanded to provide new job 
opportunities for the ever increasing 
population. Last year over 420 new 
plants and expansions were added with 
a total capital investment of more than 
$60,000,000. But the increased popula- 
tion requires that provision and plans 
must be made for additional housing, 
transportation, schools, recreation and 
other facilities. 

The California Legislature by resolu- 
tion has defined the San Francisco Bay 


one 





. willing and able to work together 


Area as nine counties (Alameda. Contra 
Costa, Napa, Marin, San Francisco. San 
Mateo, Santa Clara, Solano, and Sono- 
ma). In this 7,000 square mile region 
there are today 69 incorporated cities 
and over 100 unincorporated communi- 
ties, nine county governments, 39 plan- 
ning commissions, 75 chambers of com- 
merce, and numerous trade groups, busi- 
ness associations and labor organiza- 
tions. 


Problems 


In 1946, when the Council became an 
active. operating organization, it was 
confronted with two specific problems: 


1. How best to acquaint local commu- 
nity leaders of the Bay Area with 
the Council and its objectives. and 


2. How to secure the cooperation and 
participation of these leaders and lo- 
cal community organizations in the 
Area-wide development program. 


John E. Pickett, Editor of the Cali- 
fornia Farmer and former Public Rela- 
tions Society of America Board member. 
stated before the S. F. Bay Area Chapter 
of PRSA in February of this year: 

“The Tide of Empire sets westward. 

We have a great destiny, if we are 

wise enough, and have sufficient cour- 

age to face it together.” 
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A Unified San Francisco Bay Area 


Wisdom and courage and cooperation. 
These are the “principles” which the 
Council has for sale. 

The reason for this article, however, 
is to present the story of how the job 
was done — what public relations tools 
were used — and the results obtained. 


Publicity 

In its first year of Council activity, a 
specific publicity program was formu- 
lated. This program was designed to ac- 
quaint the people of the Area with the 
Council program. The newspapers of the 
Area, daily, weekly, foreign language, 
financial and business, as well as the 
press associations, all cooperated in 
making this activity successful. 

In addition, magazines and _ radio 
broadcasting stations contributed much 
space and time in telling the “Council 
story.” 

Following the initial program of pub- 
licizing the Council and its activities, 
publicity entered a new phase. The 
Council. as an organization, became sec- 
ondary and emphasis was placed on 


specific projects — in general, economic 
research, physical planning and area de- 
velopment. 


For more than a year, the Council- 
NBC sponsored program “Memories of a 
Pioneer” brought to Bay Area listeners 
memories of a century ago. On each pro- 
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gram, however, some community, indus- 
trial or labor leader of the Area pre- 
sented the Bay Area as it is today. This 
provided an opportunity to acquaint citi- 
zens with “facts” about the Area and 
further “sell” the need for greater co- 
operation on projects of Area-wide inter- 
est and implication. 

Articles and items prepared by staff 
members concerning the Bay Area and 
the Council have appeared in many na- 
tional publications, including Advertis- 
ing Age, Tide, Banking, Printers Ink, 
Sales Management, U. S. News, Kip- 
linger Magazine, N. Y. Times, N. Y. 
Journal of Commerce, Tell Magazine, 
American City, Nation’s Business, Chris- 
tian Science Monitor (International Edi- 
tion), Western Industry, besides numer- 
ous other national and local publications. 

Many articles have appeared in pub- 
lications of Bay Area organizations, in- 
cluding “Bechtel Briefs,” “Friden Calcu- 
lating Machine Company News,” “West- 
ward” (Kaiser organization), “Pacific 
Purchaser,” “Bay Area Business,” “City- 
County Record of San Francisco,” “Wine 
and Vine,” and others. Close liaison is 
maintained with the Industrial Editors 
Association in order that they are aware 
of the information and service the Coun- 
cil has to offer. 

The Council has published numerous 
booklets and pamphlets. Some have been 


devoted to a description of the Council 


and its program — “Formula for the 
Future.” “United for Progress,” “Co- 
operation Makes It Greater,” “Guiding 
Bay Area Growth” — others to specific 


projects of the Council, such as “Air 
Pollution in the Bay Area,” and “Tele- 
vision Comes to the Bay Area.” 

Trends, a periodic newsletter, is pub- 
lished by the Council. Brief summaries 
of current economic and planning activi- 
ties are presented to a large mailing list. 
Detailed reports are available on request. 
Special issues have been devoted to 
Small Industries of Northern California. 
Bay Area Real Estate Reports, Industrial 
Locations Factors, etc. 

Economic Series Reports, mimeo- 
graphed sheets called Facts, provide 
Area-wide data and analyses of popula- 
tion, employment, wage trends, retail 
sales, taxes, banking facilities, welfare 
and relief expenditures and other sub- 
jects of interest. Facts also serves as a 
means of making the Council’s research 
program available to interested organi- 
zations and individuals. 


Community Relations 


Valuable tools in the Council’s com- 
munity relations program have been di- 
rectories — a directory of Federal de- 
partments and bureaus in the Area, just 
issued in revised form, and the Directory 
of Commerce and Industry, providing 
information on each county and the 
principal incorporated cities for manu- 
facturers, distributors and others inter- 
ested in the development of commerce 
and industry in the Bay Area. 

While the Council does not maintain 
a speakers’ bureau, officers and staff 
members have been active in speaking 
before civic and fraternal groups in the 
Area. Staff members have also been ac- 
tive in civic affairs through participation 
in the Salesmanagers Association, press 
clubs, advertising clubs, American Mar- 
keting Association, American Statistical 
Association, Commonwealth Club, Pub- 
lic Relations Society of America, various 
planning groups and others. 


Sponsor Relations 


Personal contact is maintained with 
sponsoring organizations and an effort 
made to keep them advised through in- 
formation directed to them personally or 
through their representation as members 
of the Board of Governors or Executive 
Committee. 
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Over 100 members compose the Coun- 
cil’s Board of Governors. Bankers. man- 
ufacturers, newspaper men, public off- 
cials, those engaged in retailing, oil, 
transportation, utilities, education and 
labor make up the representative board. 
Questions of policy have been delegated 
to a smaller executive committee which 
meets monthly. The Board meets quar- 
terly and there is an annual membership 
meeting in January of each year. 


Committees 

The voices of many and varied groups 
are recognized in the Council’s commit- 
tees. Through these groups problems of 
Area-wide importance are discussed and 
solutions recommended for Council ac- 
tion. No problem is too small or too 
great for the Council to tackle if called 
upon to do so. 

Through the Planning Technicians 
Committee an industrial land use and an 
industrial zoning survey is being pre- 
pared. A beginning toward a possible 
well-rounded Master Plan for the entire 
area was provided last year in the com- 
pletion, with the help of the County and 
City planning officials, of a large base 
map of the Area. The original, 18’ x 20’, 
covers part of one wall of the Council 
office and provides a vehicle for study 
and analysis of the over-all problems of 
the Area — transit, and transportation. 
housing, schools, parks and recreational 
needs, water resources, sewage disposal 
and other requirements. 

The Planning Technicians and Mari- 
time Committees are currently engaged 
in effecting a Master Plan for Small Boat 
Harbors and Marine Parks for the Area. 
Many other interested groups, such as 
California Marine Parks and Harbors 


Association, city and county planning 
commissions, recreation departments and 
the U. S. Army Engineers are cooper- 
ating in this plan. 

The Maritime and World Trade Pro- 
motion Committees have as their goal 
the building of one of the world’s great- 
est commercial harbors into a great port 
of ports. A Bay Area Ports Traffic Bu- 
reau has been proposed as a centralized 
agency for research, port promotion and 
the solution of rate problems. A sub- 
committee of Port and Terminal Opera- 
tors is now engaged in consideration of 
ways and means of bringing this into 
reality. 

The Bay Area Real Estate Research 
Committee issues quarterly reports pro- 
viding Area-wide information on real es- 
tate prices, housing costs, construction 
trends, mortgage loans, etc. of interest 
to builders, banks, and the real estate 
fraternity. 

A Master Plan for airport develop- 
ment was developed last year by the Bay 
Area Airport Planning Advisory Group 
appointed by the Council and the Bay 
Area Aviation Committee. It measures 
aviation needs for the next decade and 
recommends additional facilities and im- 
provements to established landing fields 
to anticipate the record volume expected 
by 1960. A foreign trade zone for air- 
borne commerce, similar to the success- 
ful Foreign Trade Zone for waterborne 
trade has been recommended for study. 

There is a committee of Chamber of 
Commerce Managers, one of City Mana- 
gers, Jr. Chambers of Commerce, Busi- 
ness and Industrial Development, Edu- 
cation and Culture, Public Relations and 
Advertising. Special committees are 
formed as the need arises — such as the 


Air Force Academy Committee which 
was called to assist various chambers of 
government agencies and 
others in presenting the Area’s advan- 
tages to the Air Force. An Air Pollution 
group has been established. composed of 
members from government. industry. 
building owners and others, to carry on 
a program for the voluntary control of 
any possible air pollution. 


commerce, 


Governmental Relations 


Governmental relations of the Council 
have been highly favorable. State legis- 
lation was enacted to partially eliminate 
the application of certain sales taxes re- 
stricting shipbuilding. repair and recon- 
version to allow for a healthy spirit of 
competition with other states on the 
Coast. The problem of Panama Canal 
tolls and their importance to Bay Area 
commerce called forth a forum discus- 
sion of present toll methods. with many 
local organizations becoming interested 
and active in this question. A feeling of 
mutual respect and understanding exists 
between the Council and U. S. Army En- 
gineers and members of the Engineers 
staff have attended Council Planning 
Technicians and Maritime Committee 
meetings to offer their 
wherever possible. 

The public relations program of the 
Council has made cooperation easier and 
more effective and has enabled the peo- 
ple of the Bay Area to grasp opportuni- 
ties. improve facilities and initiate pro- 
jects which, singly, they could not ac- 
complish. This is the reason for the Bay 
Area Council — the reason it has the aid 
and support of Bay Area leaders and 
progressive civic organizations. The Bay 
Area cask of wine is of fine vintage. 


assistance 





now 





include: 


PRSA CHAPTERS NUMBER 10 


Chapters of the Public Relations Society of America 
CHICAGO, DETROIT, HONOLULU, 
ANGELES, MINNESOTA, NEW YORK, NORTH TEXAS 
(Dallas), ST. LOUIS, SAN FRANCISCO, and WASHING- 
TON, D. C. Information regarding chapter activities may 
be obtained by writing Chapter Secretaries, listed on 


back cover of the JOURNAL. 


LOS 
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PROFESSOR BYRON H. CHRISTIAN, head, public 
relations sequence, Washington University School 
of Journalism, was the PRSA member active in 
development of the Business Leadership Conference 
offered Pacific Northwest businessmen by the Uni- 
versity at Seattle, June 15-16. PRSA member Don 
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PRSA MEMBER STEWART HARRAL, Director of Public Relations, University of 
Oklahoma, was named president of the American College Public Relations 
Association at that organization’s June meeting. Author of six books and numer- 
ous articles on public relations, Harral has lectured widely before student, 
church, civic and association groups in 26 states and Canada. He is a member 
of Phi Beta Kappa, Sigma Delta Chi and other national press and scholastic 





R. Cowell led a panel on PR techniques. bodies. 





CHAIRMAN OF THE FIRST CONFERENCE of the Institute of Public Relations (Great 
Britain), Sir Stephen Tallents, K.C.M.G., C.B., C.B.E., F.I.P.R., Immediate Past 
President of the British group reads the message from PRSA sent by President J. 
Handly Wright (see story, Page 23). (L to r): Norman H. Rogers, Conference 
Secretary; A. K. Vint, Institute Treasurer; A. A. McLoughlin, the Institute’s Honor- 
ary Press Officer; Sir Stephen; Roger Wimbush, Chairman IPR Council; Leslie 
Hardern, conference speaker; T. Fife Clark, C.B.E., Vice-Chairman IPR Council 
and Warren Seymour, Editor of the IPR JOURNAL. 
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GASTON E. MARQUE, 42, Director of Public Rela- 
tions, Studebaker Corporation, South Bend, Indiana, 
died June 26 enroute to New York by train. Form- 
erly automotive and aviation editor of “The Wall 
Street Journal” he joined Studebaker in 1941. 
Highly regarded by former Studebaker president, 
Paul G. Hoffman, he assisted him in Washington 
when the ECA was organized. 
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PLAN FOR A ROUND-TABLE DISCUSSION 


By MARK OGDEN 


Vice President, Spencer Curtiss, Inc., Indianapolis, Indiana 


H™ IS A READY-MADE PROGRAM for a 
public relations chapter, a luncheon 
club, or any other organization with suf- 
ficient vitality to withstand the shock 
which seems to accompany concentrated 
thinking for a period of 90 to 120 min- 
utes. This program was tested on the 
Indianapolis Public Relations Society. 
Members not only survived the shock 
but came out of it so invigorated that 
they want to repeat the same program 
with the discussion topics assigned to 
different individuals. 

The program was based on the collec- 
tion of challenging statements quoted be- 
low. Quotations, and questions pertain- 





EDITOR’S NOTE: Vice President of Spen- 
cer Curtiss, Inc., Indianapolis industrial ad- 
vertising, marketing and public relations 
firm, MARK OGDEN was public relations 
director of a state agency prior to the 
war. Before that he spent 10 years in edi- 
torial positions with newspapers, trade 
papers and a press association. During the 
war he served as naval officer for 38 
months, 34 of them at sea. He is serving 
a third year on PRSA’s Committee on 
Standards of Professional Practice. 











ing to them, were mimeographed in the 
format followed below. Assignment of 
questions was made in advance and the 
mimeographed material was mailed to 
all members of the Society a week before 
the meeting. 

During the round-table, several mem- 
bers demonstrated the fact that they had 
devoted considerable time to studying 
the whole subject matter. Others frankly 
confessed they had scarcely looked at the 
material, but, even so, all hands had 
plenty to say during the 90-minute after- 
luncheon discussion. 

Since each statement quoted is potent 
enough to embroil any well-informed 
group in heated debate. the objective 
here is not to settle a question but to 
focus thinking for five or six minutes on 
each image in the panorama. The moder- 
ator must be a man of purpose. He must 
steel himself in advance to stop not one 
but a series of arguments just about the 
time each reaches its white-hot peak. By 
moving along rapidly, no noses hard- 
ened, no blows are struck, thoughts are 
stimulated in even the dustiest brains. 


THE ROUND-TABLE 





Mark Ogden 


And persons who participate in the meet- 
ing should leave with a clearer concep- 
tion of the ultimate goal of the public 
relations function in business. 


(Moderator reads a quotation and directs a question to discussant.) 


Quotations 


Discussants, and Questions 





“America has progressed because of a healthy spirit of whole- 
some discontent. Americans have never remained satisfied 
with conditions as they are, but instead have demanded con- 
tinuous improvement. That is the spirit which has driven us 
forward, and given us a standard of living unexcelled else- 
where on the face of the globe. Those who have been of this 
spirit have gone forward too.” —— Howard E. Blood, President 
and General Manager, Norge Division, Borg-Warner Corpora- 
tion. 


“British industrialists realize that they have to accept today the 
social responsibilities that go with power and authority, and 
that if they do not see fit to accept these responsibilities, gov- 
ernment in our times, in any country, will step in and do it.” 
—— T. M. Ling, M. D., Medical Director, Roffey Park Rehabilita- 
tion Centre, Horsham, Sussex, England. 
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Member One: 
By what media, and of whom, do Americans demand continu- 
ous improvement? 


Can you cite examples of how discontent actually has con- 
tributed to America’s progress and unexcelled standard of 
living? 

Hasn’t Soviet Russia progressed, too, even though expressed 
discontent is not tolerated? 


Member Two: 

Can you give a generally accepted definition of “social respon- 
sibilities’? 

Has America moved as far toward a “welfare state” as it is be- 
cause private enterprises neglected their social responsibilities? 
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Quotations 


“This does not mean that social advance is impossible, — far 
from it. It means that any such advance must be created; that 
in our social experiments we shall have to take our chances of 
success and pay the price. There will be a price to pay, we may 
be certain of that much anyway.” —— Everett Dean Martin in a 
series of lectures, ‘The Conflict of the Individual and the Mass,” 
published in 1932 by Brown University. 


Discussants, and Questions 


Member Three: 

What do you interpret to be the meaning of “social advance’? 
Is social advance possible without an advance in the standard 
of living? 

Do you agree that social advance ‘must be created’? | 

If you do agree, then who is responsible for initiating and for 


executing the creative planning and effort? Congress? Labor? 
Manufacturers? Churches? 


If you don’t agree that advance must be created, why do you 
write, wire, or button-hole your congressman? 


The following quotations were extracted from the address by N. S. B. Gras, Professor, Harvard Graduate School of 
Business Administration, “The Lag in Business Leadership,” delivered in December, 1949, before the annual convention of 
the Public Relations Society of America, and published in the Public Relations Journal, December, 1949. 
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. control has passed from owners to executives to bankers 
to politicians. Much could be said about this new order of af- 
fairs but only a few observations are called for here. The first 
is that this political control has come to stay for a long time. It 
has gained public acceptance. The second is that business men 
could do much to make it more efficient and less objectionable, 
if they would cooperate with bureaucrats and help educate 
them rather than fight them or avoid cooperating with them. 
The third is that business men may learn to conduct their busi- 
ness in such a way that some day the public will remove the 
controls which are bound to hamper initiative and to increase 
costs and therefore prices.” 


“We have come to see in recent years that the old order of 
business is doomed. Socialization of business in some form is 
the new order. There are three alternatives — nationalization 
as in England, sovietization as in Russia, and socializing private 
business from within as in America. Business statesmanship re- 
quires that we see clearly that alongside profits we must put 
survival. Private business enterprise is America’s distinctive con- 
tribution. It may be kept to grow and bear even more bountiful 
fruit. But the only method is to socialize business from within. 
By this | mean that we must make private business more ac- 
ceptable to the public.” 


“But it is in the field of public relations that the greatest lag in 
business statesmanship occurs today. There are many business 
men at this moment who completely ignore it as a conscious 
policy or part of their business.” 


July, 1950 


Member Four: 


Do you agree that political control of business has gained ac- 
ceptance? 


Can you cite examples of bureaucrats succumbing to proffered 
cooperation and education? 


The third observation implies that business men may have left 
much to be desired in the conduct of their business. Do you be- 
lieve they are at fault: 


1.) In failing to make their aims and accomplishments known 
to the public? 


2.) In conducting their businesses in utter disregard to the good 
of society as a whole? 


3.) In neglecting to participate more actively in politics? 


4.) Or do you believe that the majority of business men are 
entirely blameless? 


Member Five: 
Do you agree that “the old order of business is doomed?” 


Do you agree that “the only method is to socialize business 
from within . . . make private business more acceptable to the 
public?” 


lf you agree, do you mean that business should: 


1.) Improve working conditions? 

2.) Engage in more institutional advertising? 

3.) Be satisfied with less profit? 

4.) Adopt more humanitarian personnel policies and methods? 

5.) Provide social benefits now operated by the government 
such as old-age insurance and unemployment compensa- 
tion? 

6.) Guarantee employment? 

7.) Increase the frequency and intensity of attacks on social- 


ism and the welfare state? 
8.) or what? 


Member Six: 
Do you believe this statement is generally true? 


Do you believe business men as a body can agree sufficiently on 
objectives and policies to cooperate on a public information 
campaign designed to explain the problems, aims, and social 
benefits involved in conducting American business? 


Can you cite any examples of effective, cooperative public rela- 
tions programs sponsored by a whole industry or by a group 
of businesses? 


(Please Turn to Page 22) 
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_ TERM in common use by social 
workers and by the general public 
fifty years ago to mean country vaca- 
tions for the urban poor was “Fresh 
Air.” Among the hundreds of organiza- 
tions in the United States that conduct 
such a vacation program, few retain the 
term today. Probably the oldest, the larg- 
est, and perhaps the most unique is the 
Herald Tribune Fresh Air Fund which 
has provided country vacations for three- 
quarter million needy New York City 
children since its founding in 1877. 

Years before the modern concept of 
public relations was born, the Fund was 
knee-deep in PR since public understand- 
ing and support of its work have always 
been the cornerstone of its existence. 
Among the 50,000 members of the pub- 
lic with whom the Fund has direct rela- 
tions annually are several distinct groups 
of people, all of whom have a different 
stake in the program, all of whom are 
necessary to its success. These groups 
may be identified as follows: 


The Direct Beneficiaries 


It is the 10,000 children who spend 
two weeks in one of the six Fund owned 
and operated summer camps, or longer 
perhaps in the private home of a Friend- 
ly Town' family as a non-paying guest, 
who are, naturally, the direct beneficiar- 
ies. Benefitting directly, however, and 
also involved in a relationship with the 
Fund are the parents of these children 
as well as the alumni of Fresh Air vaca- 
tions. 

No one enjoys being an object of 
charity, so the Fund avoids the use of 
the word “charity” wherever possible. In 
its stories in the New York Herald Tri- 


1 The term “Friendly Town” is used by the 
Fund to designate any community outside of 
New York City to which Fresh Air children 
are invited, and to distinguish this aspect of 
the Fund’s vacation operations from the camp- 
ing program. 





EDITOR’S NOTE: Before joining the 
Tribune Fresh Air Fund in 1946, Mr. 
FREDERICK H. LEWIS had 16 years of 
experience working with children. A na- 
tive of Rochester, N. Y., he was gradu- 
ated from the College of Emporia, Kan- 
sas, and holds masters degrees for his 
work in child psychology from the Uni- 
versity of Kansas and Harvard University. 
He taught psychology at Kansas, Bates 
College, and Simmons College. 











PR FOR FRESH AIR 


By FREDERICK H. LEWIS 


Executive Director of Herald Tribune Fresh Air Fund, New York, N. Y. 





. . . public understanding a cornerstone 


bune it never uses the name and address 
of children whose need may be described 
for the purpose of enlisting financial 
support. 

In literally hundreds of smaller com- 
munities from Maine to West Virginia 
where Fresh Air children have visited 
over the course of the past seventy years 
one will find one or more residents who 
first went there as a Friendly Town visi- 
tor. Most of these people are proud of 
having made the grade from the poverty 
and obscurity of the tenements to a re- 
spected place in their adopted commu- 
nity, and speak freely of their experi- 
ences. 

It is a difficult art to write publicity 
that will move people to give money to 
aid those in need, and yet to avoid of- 
fending or embarrassing those being 
aided. This is especially difficult for a 
work like the Fund’s, which despite the 
large number of persons aided is still 
very personal and individual in nature. 
To avoid the bane of “charity” the Fund 
stresses the idea of opportunity, both in 
its publicity and in its relationships with 
the families of the Fresh Air children. 

Because the Fund is both inter-racial 
and inter-faith, and provides vacations 
solely on the basis of need, there are 
certain PR problems for the Fund that 
do not arise in a 
Sample questions that must be answered 
and interpreted to the public are: What 


sectarian program. 























































proportion of white, Negro and Puerto 
Rican children shall be selected? What 
provision for religious services and ob- 
servances at the camps and in Friendly 
Towns? Below what income shall a fam- 
ily be regarded as needy? Not only are 
the direct beneficiaries of the vacations 
interested in the answers to such ques- 
tions; so are those who give the money 
that makes the vacations possible. 


The Contributors 


The cost of sending 10,000 children 
to the country in 1949 — 3,000 to camp 
and 7,000 to Friendly Towns — was 
roughly $300,000. In an average year. 
nine-tenths of the budget is met by vol- 
untary contributions from the public. 
The remainder consists of the proceeds 
of two sports events, conducted by mem- 
bers of the Herald Tribune sports de- 
partment, and the 
Fund’s endowment. 

In 1949 there were almost 15,000 in- 
dividual increase of 
100% in the last ten years. The broad- 
ened base of support is gratifying. par- 


from interest on 


contributions, an 


ticularly since the days of very large 
philanthropic gifts are about over. Last 
year, the gifts between $1.00 and $25.00 
comprised 86% of the total number of 
contributions, and 47% of the total 
amount contributed. 

Persons who have contributed during 
the past five years are sent a mail appeal 
around June Ist of each year, together 
with a copy of the Fund’s annual report. 
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From their city play area 


This is supplemented by the mailing of 
an inexpensive appeal to 50,000 new 
names drawn from the address telephone 
directory of New York City. To the reg- 
ular contributors, a mailing is made 
about December Ist for underwriting the 
cost of sending children to Friendly 
Towns during the Christmas holidays. 
Causes that serve children, especially 
needy ones, and that directly and tangi- 
bly strengthen the hands of democracy, 
have always had great appeal for Amer- 
icans. In addition, there are in this coun- 
try an increasing number of people who 
are moved to help purposeful programs 
that are frankly inter-racial and inter- 
faith in character. Thus as far as the 
general public is concerned, the public 
relations task of the Fund is to prepare 
the kind of materials 
that set forth clearly the Fund’s aspira- 
tions and accomplishments, and to seek 


communication 


ways in which to effect the communica- 
tion itself. 


The New York Herald Tribune 
The durability of the Fresh Air pro- 
gram is explained partly by the sound- 
ness of the idea itself and partly be- 
cause, since its beginning, it has been 
associated with a great metropolitan 
The with the 
Tribune began when a young clergyman, 
Rev. Willard Parsons, came to the late 
Whitelaw Reid, then editor of the pa- 
per, asking support for the country va- 
cation program he had started on a small 
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new spaper. association 


to a country vacation 


York’s 


scale for the children of New 
poor. Much interested, Mr. Reid asked a 
number of his friends to join with him 
in forming what was then known as the 
Tribune Fresh Air Fund Society. Stories 
of Fresh Air were printed in the paper. 
listing names of contributors, a feature 
that has appeared every year since. 

Today, in the course of four months 
— June, July, August and December — 
and from time to time during other 
months of the year, the newspaper pro- 
vides two to three columns of space 
daily to the Fund for telling the Fresh 
Air story. If the Fund were obliged to 
pay for the lineage consumed for an an- 
nual average of 135 stories it would cost. 
at charity rates, about $75,000 a year. 
In addition, the paper contributes office 
quarters and assistance from the ac- 
counting department. Beyond this, and 
on a purely voluntary basis by inter- 
ested members of the Herald Tribune 
staff, the Fund receives valuable help in 
preparing art work, writing copy, ob- 
taining pictures and in other ways too 
numerous to list. 

Contrary to general belief, there is no 
corporate connection between the Fund 
and the newspaper. Incorporated as a 
charitable enterprise under the laws of 
New York State, the Fund has an inde- 
pendent board of directors and is strict- 
ly “on its own” both as to its finances 
and operating policies. 

In spite of the fact that Fresh Air has 
been an institution in hundreds of rural 





communities for three generations, it is 
not a simple task to obtain invitations to 
Friendly Towns for 7,000 children each 
year. 

In the period 1935-1946 the number 
of invitations underwent a steady de- 
cline, for two reasons. The first was re- 
lated to the improved appearance of the 
children who arrived in the Friendly 
Towns from the city tenements. They 
came better dressed, better fed and gen- 
erally healthier than their predecessors. 
Higher wages, school lunch programs, 
public relief and improved health meas- 
ures in the city were making themselves 
apparent. The picture of the Fresh Air 
child as a haggard, undernourished, piti- 
ful waif, familiar to generations of 
Friendly Town families, was changing. 
Some of the Fresh Airs still fit this de- 
scription, but most of them do not even 
though they may live under miserable 
conditions in New York. Still to rural 
people the improvement in physical ap- 
pearance of the needy children was di- 
minishing the urge to help them. 

A second factor in the decline of in- 
terest was the war. People were too busy 
to add another member to the house- 
hold, even for a short visit; food was 
more expensive and hard to come by: 
help was scarce and spare rooms were at 
a premium. 

Yet for the tenement child the heat, 
discomfort and monotony of summer- 
time vacation in a crowded flat or on 
traffic-ridden streets were no less endur- 
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able. In 1947 the Fund decided to broad- 
en its appeal to Friendly Town people 
and to endeavor to enlist the active sup- 
port of the 450 daily and weekly news- 
papers as well as that of the 275 radio 
stations serving the thirteen-state Friend- 
ly Town area. 


Response Heartening 


In its releases sent to the papers and 
radio stations in Friendly Towns, the 
Fund stressed the need of city children 
not only for fun, a place to play and an 
experience of secure family life but also 
their lack of opportunity in the city to 
gain a true perspective of the things that 
we think of as typical of the American 
way of life. It was pointed out that be- 
ing underprivileged is not exclusively an 
economic matter, even though it is close- 
ly related to income. The child who has 
little space in which to move about, who 
has little opportunity for creative activi- 
ty. who has little privacy, whose circum- 
stances deny him a sense of freedom, 
who has no contact with the world of 
growing things, who enjoys little com- 
panionship and leadership from sympa- 
thetic and informed adults — this child 
is underprivileged even though he may 
get three reasonably square and well- 
balanced meals a day (which most Fresh 
Air children do not get at home). 

The response of the Friendly Town 
press and radio was heartening. To add 
interest to the local campaigns for invi- 
tations, the Fund established in 1948 an 
annual citation to the Friendly Town 
newspaper whose service was most out- 
standing. Judges were Robert U. Brown, 
editor of Editor and Publisher, Eldridge 
Peterson, editor, Printers Ink, and Wil- 
bur Forrest, assistant to the editor, New 
York Herald Tribune. A similar citation 
was established for the outstanding radio 
campaign, with judges Niles Trammell, 
chairman of the board of the National 
Broadcasting Company, Mark Woods, 
vice-chairman of the board of the Amer- 
ican Broadcasting Company, and Frank 
White. president of Mutual Broadcast- 
ing System. Upon examining the lineage 
and radio time devoted to Fresh Air as- 
sembled for making the citations, it was 
evident why by 1948 the number of in- 
vitations jumped to 4500 from 3000 in 
1947, a rise of 50%. By 1949 the num- 
ber of children sent to Friendly Towns 
rose to 7,101. 


Also for the first time in 1947, the 
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Fund endeavored to enlist the aid of 
radio and TV stations in New York City. 
not for Friendly Town invitations but to 
obtain contributions. Again the response 
was heartening. In 1949 there were near- 
ly 100 radio and TV assists on New 
York stations, from guest appearances to 
full programs, as well as numerous spot 
announcements, devoted to helping the 
Fresh Air cause. Occasionally for an un- 
usual program or for a series of pro- 
grams such as occur on “Fresh Air Day” 
on WNBC the Fund is able to back up 
the air waves effort with space in the 
papers, but it is a tribute to the warm 
sympathy of radio people with the plight 
of New York’s youthful tenement dwell- 
ers that rarely is an offer of assistance 
made on a quid pro quo basis. 

Before we leave the subject of public- 
ity, which, as Pendray and Leibert aptly 
put it, is related to public relations as 
frosting is to a cake, we should not fail 
to mention samples of cooperation by 
business firms in the city: during Fresh 
Air Week, as proclaimed by the Mayor 
of New York, some forty department 
stores and other business establishments 
devote a display window to the Fund. 
taxicabs carry a Fund sticker. several 
airlines place Fund literature in their 
flight packets or conduct benefit sight- 
seeing trips; Grand Central Terminal 
and Pennsylvania Station are hosts to a 
large model train layout provided by the 
Lionel Corporation, into whose cars sev- 
eral thousand dollars are placed each 
year by passersby; Movietone News de- 
velops a trailer that is run in all of the 
75 Skouras Theatres. 


Friendly Town Committees 


The Fund could not accept either the 
legal or moral responsibility for thous- 
ands of Friendly Town visitors without 
assurance that the homes to which the 
children go meet certain standards. To 
provide this assurance, the Fund sends 
out each spring a number of field repre- 
sentatives to organize local committees 
of responsible citizens. Oftimes the spon- 
soring group is a committee of the Ki- 
wanis, Rotary, Lions, Exchange, Wo- 
men’s, or other civic, club. The commit- 
tees not only encourage invitations, but 
screen them. They also take care of the 
details of the children’s arrival, “distri- 
bution,” departure and any problems 
that may arise while the youngsters are 
in town. In 1949 there were 507 such 
committees, serving more than 1300 


communities, all of them manned by in- 
terested volunteers. 

As a general rule, Friendly Town peo- 
ple are not very conscious of the aus- 
pices under which the children are sent. 
About all they are interested in is that 
on the announced date the invited num- 
ber of Fresh Airs will step off the train 
equipped with modest belongings and a 
return ticket to New York. They know 
that if a child requires medical atten- 
tion the bills will be taken care of and 
that beyond providing food, shelter and 
normal family life, they are assuming no 
legal liability. Seldom does the question 
arise as to where the Herald Tribune fits 
into the picture except as reassurance 
that they are dealing with an organiza- 
tion many miles away in whose integrity 
and reliability they can have confidence. 


Friendly Town Hosts 


Receiving no pay, and sometimes not 
even thanks from the child or his par- 
ents, the act of a person who invites an 
unknown child from a distant city to be 
a guest in his home with only the know- 
ledge that the child is needy, is certainly 
one of purest charity — the faith and 
hope kind. 

Failure of expressed thanks is but one 
(and a minor one) of the great variety 
of possible tangles whose straightening 
out constitutes the most arduous public 
relations task of the Fund. About 1% of 
the placements each year are mis-place- 
ments. Difficult children may be sent 
home, though local chairmen are often 
able to make a shift of hosts for such 
children that turns out famously. How- 
ever, there are always a few children 
who should never have been sent out in 
the first place, and there are a few hosts 
whose understanding of children might 
be improved. The Fund is scrupulously 
careful about running down the facts on 
every complaint, real or fancied. 

In an effort to increase greater under- 
standing of the total program, the Fund 
inaugurated in 1948 the Friendly Town 
Forum, an annual two day event held in 
New York in February, to which Friend- 
ly Town committee members and hosts 
are invited to meet with the Fund staff 
and with the social workers from the 
affiliated social agencies in the city. The 
discusssions are made available to the 
entire Friendly Town family through the 
Fund’s news sheet “What’s in the Air.” 
The Forum has already proved itself of 
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LOBBYITIS-—— 


Does Representative Buchanan Have a Case? 


Att YOU THINKING of running an institutional ad 
in the daily press plugging for free enterprise? 
If so. perhaps you'd better reconsider. The House 
Select Committee on Lobbying Activities has given 
us some reason to believe that actions such as these 
constitute lobbying — and are bad. 

We all know that if we want to call someone a 
nasty name, “lobbyist” is a good bet. It suggests 
underhanded methods and the promotion of selfish 
interests. This is. of course, unfortunate. Lobbying 
is an integral part of the American political scene — 
a fact recognized by politicians and political scien- 
tists alike. Representative Buchanan, Chairman of 
the new lobby investigating committee, knows this. 
At the first hearing of the committee on March 17, 
1950, he stated: 

“IT personally look upon lobbying as necessary 
and essential.” 

Why, then, his investigation? Mr. Buchanan has 
answered this question, too. “While lobbying in it- 
self is not an evil, there are evils in lobbying.” 

Those who would quarrel with this statement 
could at least agree that there might be evils in lob- 
bying. In any event, Congress unquestionably has 
the power to investigate lobbying. It has done so at 
least once in each of the past four decades. It enacted 
a Regulation of Lobbying Act in 1946. Many of the 
states have similar laws. 

The present probe is of particular interest to 
public relations people because of unusually broad 
definition of lobbying that has been adopted by the 
Buchanan Committee—or at least by Mr. Buchanan: 
“Any attempt by individuals or groups to influence 
governmental decision.” This is, in his opinion, the 
definition “ we should follow in our investigation. 
It is as broad in its scope as our own investigation.” 

The House Resolution of August 12, 1949 which 
created the committee — and which was almost cer- 
tainly drafted by Mr. Buchanan — did indeed speci- 
fy a broad scope for the investigation: 

“The committee is authorized and directed 
to conduct a study and investigation of (1) all 
lobbying activities intended to influence, en- 
courage, promote, or retard legislation; and 
(2) all activities of agencies of the Federal 
Government intended to influence, encourage. 
promote, or retard legislation.” 

It did not, however, define lobbying. The result is 
that lobbying, broadly defined, is being subjected 
to broad — if not intensive or rational — investi- 
gation. 


On May 31, Representative Buchanan addressed 
a letter-questionnaire to 166 large corporations re. 
questing detailed reports on expenditures that might 
have been designed to sway public opinion on na- 
tional issues. He asked specifically for information 
concerning: 

(a) expenses for trips to Washington including 
names of travellers and dates, and purposes of the 
trips. 

(b) the maintenance of Washington offices in- 
cluding their costs and purposes. 

(c) expenditures for printed or duplicated matter 
dealing with public issues “which might be the sub- 
ject of Federal legislative action” including pro- 
cesses used and numbers of copies and especially 
including expenditures in connection with eight par- 
ticular organizations — American Enterprises As- 
sociation, America’s Future, Inc., Committee for 
Constitutional Government, Inc., Constitutional Ed- 
ucational League, Constitution and Free Enterprise 
Foundation, Economists National Committee for 
Monetary Policy, Foundation for Economic Educa- 
tion and Public Affairs Institute. 

(d) expenditures for advertising services dealing 
with public issues “which might be the subject of 
Federal legislative action” including dates, costs. 
descriptions of advertisements and where they were 
published. 

(e) contributions to organizations exempt from 
taxation under subdivisions (6) and (7) of Section 
101 of the Internal Revenue Code or contributions 
deducted from gross income under Section 23 (q) 
of the Code (charitable or other contributions by 
corporations) or expenditures deducted from gross 
income under Section 23 (a) of the Code (trade and 
business expenses) and, in this case, which were 
made to organizations which prepare printed or 
duplicated materials “dealing with public issues” in- 
cluding dates, amounts and recipients and 

(f) other expenditures in connection with legis- 
lative interests but not listed elsewhere in the reply. 


All of this information was to be provided for 
the period from January 1, 1947 to the date of ihe 
letter. A not very generous 15 days was permitted 
for filing the return. On June 10 an extension of two 
weeks was granted and certain parts of the original 
request were clarified. In this second letter, Mr. 
Buchanan explained that he was not interested in 
trips for non-legislative matters, offices maintained 
in Washington for purely business purposes, printed 
matter dealing with the administration of existing 
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LOBBYITIS — Continued 


statutes distributed to supervisory employees, ordi- 
nary business advertising and contributions to char- 
itable or eleemosynary institutions. 

From June 11, the date of Mr. Buchanan’s sec- 
ond letter, to the present writing (June 29) there 
has been confusion concerning, first, the power of 
the committee to demand this information and sec- 
ond, the power of the committee to subpoena off- 
cers of the organizations listed in the questionnaire 
for the purpose of inquiring into the names of their 
contributors. 

The more serious question is that regarding the 
power of the committee to demand the kind of in- 
formation indicated in Mr. Buchanan’s May 31 let- 
ter. Mr. Buchanan specifically said at the first hear- 
ing of the committee, “We must keep before us at 
all times the spirit and letter of the first amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States, wherein the 
right of petition is expressed: ‘Congress shall make 
no law . abridging the freedom of speech or of 
the press; or of the right of the people peaceably to 
assemble, and to petition the Government for redress 
of grievances.” Nevertheless, the question may be 
raised as to whether or not the actions of the com- 
mittee to date have not only violated at least the 
spirit of the first amendment but also abused the 
congressional investigatory process. It will be inter- 
esting to see what decision the court will make if the 
power of the committee in this regard is formally 
challenged. 

The Federal Regulation of Lobbying Act applies 
to: 


. any person (except a political committee 
as defined in the Federal Corrupt Practices Act, 
and duly organized State or local committees 
of a political party), who by himself, or through 
any agent or employee or other persons in any 
manner whatsoever, directly or indirectly, so- 
licits, collects, or receives money or any other 
thing of value to be used principally to aid, or 
the principle purpose of which is to aid, in the 
accomplishment of any of the following pur- 
poses: (a) The passage or defeat of any legis- 
lation by the Congress of the United States. 
(b) to influence, directly or indirectly, the pas- 
sage or defeat of any legislation by the Congress 
of the United States.” 

These persons are required by the act to register 

with the Secretary of the Senate and the Clerk of 

the House and to provide them with certain sworn 
statements concerning their employers, salaries and 
expenses. 


The adequacy of this legislation may possibly be 


subject to question. If so, the Buchanan Committee 
would logically seem to be responsible for conduct- 
ing an investigation designed to assist in its im- 
provement. On the other hand, freedom of speech 
must certainly be protected. 


The investigation — somewhat blunted by page 
one international developments — is upon us. The 


issues which it raises for today and tomorrow must 
be faced. If there is a real danger to freedom of ex- 
pression for the voice of business, or of anyone, we 
have an obligation to combat the danger. 

Congress, as indicated above, undoubtedly has a 
perfect right to restrict lobbying in the public inter- 
est. This unquestionably requires compelling the reg- 
istration of paid lobbyists who are engaged in at- 
tempting to influence legislation. It certainly de- 
mands that illegal practices be clearly defined and 
strictly regulated. In addition, organized pressure 
groups engaged in certain clearly defined activi- 
ties closely related to legislative matters should 
perhaps be required to file information concerning 
the extent of their membership, their overall expend- 
itures and their general organizational procedures. 

Steps beyond this would seem to infringe upon 
freedom of speech. Unfortunately steps beyond this 
would seem to follow quite logically the Buchanan 
Committee’s present tack. As it is, the committee’s 
questionnaire seems to infer a definite threat to the 
right of business to state its case on public issues — 
to state its case not only in the public press but 
even before its own employees. 

What can those of us in public relations do about 
it? Writing a prescription is more simple than tak- 
ing the medicine. 

In the longer run it would be well for us to de- 
vote increased attention to the serious problems of 
representative government in a dynamic society — 
to improving the functioning of Congress, getting 
better Congressional personnel, improving reference 
and bill drafting facilities, and overhauling the re- 
cently improved but still inadequate committee sys- 
tems. Further than this, we can attempt to do some- 
thing about democratizing interest groups and im- 
proving relations between and among them. We can 
also devote ourselves to strengthening and improv- 
ing the administrative branch. Support for the rec- 
ommendations of the Hoover Commission is a good 
starting point. 

But for the present it is most important that we 
search our souls and study the facts in an effort to 
arrive at our own best individual interpretations of 
the public interest in this matter. Having done this. 
we can on this. as on other issues, make our posi- 
tions known and stand by them. 
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PROFESSIONAL STANDARDS IN 


PR — Continued 





professional knowledge or rules govern- 
ing procedure, there seems. at this time. 
to be two distinct lines of inquiry. First. 
the existing data in the field based on 
empirical success (mostly media) must 
be analyzed for technical principles, 
and, second, the methods developed in 
applied social science (e.g. the Haw- 
thorne experiment) must be analyzed 
and integrated with methods emerging 
from the first line of endeavor. That ap- 
plied social sciences should be incorpor- 
ated as part of our methods in public 
relations is corollary to the need for ex- 
ploring the social sciences for a know- 
ledge of social structure. We must first 
find what methods already employed in 
the social sciences are applicable and 
useful in public relations. 

Once again our efforts will produce 
new data, but our knowledge will be far 
from complete. Even in the area of tech- 
nical proficiency — where public rela- 
tions has claimed just recognition — our 
knowledge is still at the frontier stage. 
While it is true that we can gain glimpses 
of the “pictures in men’s minds” through 
attitude surveys, we also know that these 
pictures are constantly changing — we 
do not always know why, however. Thus 
we are still examining the bumps on 
people’s heads. We have a long way to 
xo before we reach the X-ray stage. 


The Yardstick in Action 


In the established professions, the 
three criteria the useful purpose, a 
knowledge of structure, and rules gov- 
erning procedure— are highly perfected. 
Thus, in the medical profession, socio- 
logical medicine relates health as a 
whole to the broader purposes of life. 
thereby clearly defining medicine’s serv- 
ice to mankind. Second, hygiene defines 
the conditions necessary to the normal 
functioning of the organism, and anato- 
my and physiology describe the struc- 
tures upon which healthy functioning is 
based. Third, drugs, surgery and other 
modes of treatment provide the proce- 
dures by which the bodily structures are 
maintained or restored, and treatises on 
pathology and diagnosis define the dis- 
eases or maladjustments of the organism. 

To achieve professional status in pub- 
lic relations, we must first determine the 
role of public relations as it relates to 
the broader objectives of mankind. Sec- 
ond, we must produce standards for the 
normal functioning of various organiza- 
tions. We must synthesize relevant know- 
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— and 
stimulate the further development of 
such knowledge — to determine the 
forms of structure necessary to normal 
functioning. Third, we must organize 
existing methods and develop new me- 
thods by which such structures may be 
restored and maintained, and we must 
classify symptoms of tensions and social 
problems as they occur in all types of 
formal organizations. 

Thus the advancement of mankind re- 
quires human adjustment, or normal 
functioning, in all forms of social and 
economic organization; which requires 
further detailed conditions in all com- 
ponents of these organizations: which 
require certain modes of treatment to 
remove or prevent tensions and disor- 
ganization. 

In every-day practice, the yardstick 
should be no less exact. A knowledge of 
the useful purposes, the structures and 
procedures must govern every act. In 
short, genuine technical control would 
seem to arise only when a casual classi- 
fication, embracing all factors, is ar- 
rived at. Does this mean, therefore. that 
public relations which deals with man 
can never achieve professional proficien- 
cy? Certainly the human mind is a 
whimsical, unpredictable mass of cere- 
bral activity, or inactivity, as the case 
may be. Then, is the case for profession- 
alization a lost cause? 

Not at all. For the goal of a profes- 
sion is the control of its subject matter, 
not its creation or annihilation. The true 
technician performs no miracles. The 
measure of his skill is the degree to 
which he can govern his subject matter 
by an all-inclusive plan. A plan which 
somehow takes into account all the fac- 
tors involved. The foundation of an art 
is a knowledge of its universal structure. 
how it must act, not when and where. 


ledge from the social sciences 


Thus, the surgeon removes the appen- 
dix regardless of its location; the navi- 
gator corrects his course in spite of a 
storm; for the aim of a profession is 
the complete permeation of action by 
plan. Where factors are within the realm 
of human perception, nothing can be 
left to chance. The true technician analy- 
zes the various possibilities and takes ac- 
count of them. Thus the public relations 
practitioner is confronted with a public 
relations problem. Using his knowledge 
as a guide, he diagnoses the problem and 
applies some mode of treatment. By 
means of this therapy, he restores the 


components of the organization to some 
predetermined form, resulting in normal 
functioning, and thereby serving the ad- 
vancement of mankind. 


A Matter of Emphasis 


Of the three criteria embodied in the 
nature of a profession, the useful pur- 
pose and a knowledge of form or strue- 
ture are of supreme importance. Of 
technical failures are serious. 
but when there is an adequate knowledge 
of the useful end and the structure upon 
which its realization depends. skill and 
ingenuity may remedy this situation. 
However, when technical proficiency is 
not dominated by a knowledge of end 
and structure. a profession degenerates 
into mere technique or blind procedure. 
Such routine procedures may often ob- 
tain temporary results. But to know that 
this or that procedure produces this or 
that result is not to know why. The day 
is apt to come when such techniques will 
no longer work. 


course, 


Furthermore. this blind procedure 
may lead to a type of corruption which 
is even more serious. When insights into 
end or structure are overshadowed by 
technical power, some minor result may 
become an end in itself. Hence. in pub- 
lic relations, with its technical tradition, 
the necessity of defining end and struc- 
ture reigns as the greatest challenge to 
professional success. Through a great 
but tedious effort public relations can 
and must develop an organized body of 
knowledge and define more explicitly its 
service to mankind. Only at the heights 
of professional stature can its true po- 
tentials be realized. 


The Challenge 


The professional arts are among the 
greatest achievements of mankind. With- 
out these services twentieth-century man. 
as we know him, could not exist. 

The world is in an epochal state of 
transition. What happens in America in 
the next few years may determine the 
course of human events. Public relations 
is also in a transitional stage. Whether. 
with its potential powers of technical 
procedure, it will add the last bit of 
stress needed to crack the structure of 
world society, or whether, with the new 
concept of the public interest. it will 
supply the dynamic leadership needed 
for future progress, must, certainly, - be 
decided now. THE END 
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PLAN FOR A ROUND-TABLE DISCUSSION — Continued 





Quotations 


“The nationalization of industry in Britain is a purely British 
and not a Marxian venture. One of the sources of the movement 
is the teaching of economics and economic history, subjects 
which have failed to assign any useful function to the business 
man and which notice his activities only to condemn them. To 
many British college graduates and labor leaders there is no 
clear idea as to the necessity of a profit motive and no appre- 
ciation of the role of profits in society.” 


“| know what the answer is to a proposal to do something about 
this situation: ‘for God’s sake, keep away from the charge of 
influencing education.’ | should agree with this self-denying at- 
titude, if | did not know that the scholar and teacher in the field 
of the social sciences is one-sided, ignorant, and prejudiced in 
matters dealing with business. Business men cannot afford to 
exclude the problem of participation in education as a part of 
their public relations program, if they expect business enter- 
prise to continue privately.” 


“You and | have learned that business is truly the center of 
economic life. We know that most formal instruction in econo- 
mics points to the contrary or ignores the facts . . . | would not 
put all the blame upon teachers and journalists. They do not 
know any better because the avenues of information have not 
been open to them. They cannot know about what goes on in 
the counting house so long as the facts are not disclosed to 
them. And how long business men have maintained that their 
business is private and that the public can go hang itself if it 
wishes!’’ 


Discussants, and Questions 


Member Seven: 


If you believe this charge against British education, do you 
blame: British business men? British educators? British Labor 
Party? Socialists? Or whom? 


Do you believe American scholars and teachers are as ignorant 
and biased about business methods as the speaker says of their 
British counterparts? 

Do you think American business men and American college pro- 
fessors have made adequate efforts toward a meeting of the 
minds? 

Do you think it would be unethical for business to direct some 
educational efforts toward educators? 


Member Eight: 


Do you think business has been guilty of closing the “avenues 
of information” to teachers and journalists? 

If your answer to the above question is “yes,” do you think 
business is ready to change its attitude? 

Do you think it is necessary for business to change its attitude? 
If your answer is ‘‘yes,’’ whose job is it to induce business men 
to reveal more about business methods and profits to the public? 


“Human Relations in Modern Business — a Guide for Action Sponsored by American Business Leaders” was printed 


in 1949 by Prentice-Hall, Inc. 


Sponsors include: Robert Wood Johnson, Chairman of the Board, Johnson & Johnson; Herman W. Steinkraus, President. 
Bridgeport Brass; John D. Biggers, President, Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co.:; and other distinguished Americans. The quo- 


tations below are from this booklet. 


“We may be at the end of an era and the beginning of a new 
phase of capitalism.” 

“A genuine attitude of trusteeship, or social responsibility, on 
the part of both labor and management, would do much to 
better the tone of modern society.” 


“In an atmosphere of trusteeship, the real merits of competi- 
tion — the fostering of initiative and resourcefulness, and the 
making of a better and cheaper product — could be maintained 
without turning economic life into a pitiless struggle for sur- 
vival. Likewise, the merits of business cooperation, tending to- 
ward industrial stability, could be retained without those mo- 
nopolistic conditions that sometimes impair economic freedom, 
hold back technological improvement, or exploit the consumer.” 


“Trusteeship would emphasize our points of common interest 
and responsibility, not merely our differences.” 


Member Eight: 
Do you accept or challenge this statement? 
How do you interpret “attitude of trusteeship?” 


Will it be easier to get labor or management to accept more 
social responsibility? Who should work on labor? 


Member Nine: 


These two sentences are packed with potency. Do you agree 
with this thinking? Why? 

Are you willing to admit that there are monopolistic conditions 
in our economy which impair economic freedom, retard tech- 
nological advancement, and exploit consumers? If so, cite 
examples. 


Member Ten: 


What are the major ‘common interests and responsibilities” of 
management and labor? 
Do you think it is possible to gain acceptance for this doctrine 
among: 

1.) National labor leaders? 

2.) The majority of union members? 

3.) The workers in any single large factory in your com- 

munity? 

Do you have any suggestions as to how a better recognition of 
the ‘common interests and responsibilities” of labor and man- 
agement can be developed among: 

1. Labor? 


2. Management? 


If adequate time has been allowed for the round-table, and if the moderator has been firm and successful, there should 
be about 15 minutes at the end for the audience and the discussants to have a few last words. The moderator, as he wishes, 
may or may not attempt to summarize the discussion. Our guess is that a summary will be unnecessary if not impossible. 
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- +. in a young profession like ours it is only by the give and take of 
ideas that progress toward real efficiency can be made. I am sure the 
willingness to learn is the mark of any good P.R.O.,* as self-satisfaction 
is the mark of a bad one.”’ 


R. S. Forman, Fellow, Institute of Public 
of the Institute, in 
his foreword to the conference. 
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British Institute of Public Relations 


Holds First Conference 


By ROBERT L. BLISS 


Executive Vice President, Public Relations Society of America, Inc., New York, N. Y. 


N May 12-14 the Institute of Public 

Relations, British parallel organiza- 
tion to PRSA, held its first conference 
for members at St. Leonards-on-Sea. 
Hastings, England. Stated object of the 
meeting was to provide an opportunity 
for the examination and study of public 
relations methods and techniques and to 
enable members, through personal con- 
tact and discussion, to exchange experi- 
ence and views and to contribute to- 
wards the improvement of public rela- 


tions practice. Weekend Conference Sec- 
retary was Norman H. Rogers of the 
National Association of Local Govern- 
ment Officers, and among more than 50 
members attending were representatives 
of business, government, private coun- 
selling firms, social service agencies, 
trade and press groups. 

Pattern of the three-day meeting was 
not unlike the annual meeting of our own 
Society, and the meeting on the other 
side of the Atlantic embraced some fa- 





Officer group of the first British public relations conference May 12-14, at Hastings include: 
Front Row, | to r: Norman H. Rogers, conference secretary; Fleetwood C. Pritchard, session 
speaker; A. K. Vint, Honorary Treasurer, Institute of Public Relations; The Mayor and Mayoress 





of Hastings; Sir Stephen Talents, 


Back Row: C. L. Shaw, IPR Council ber, 
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miliar themes. Six sessions were devel- 
oped in areas that will interest American 
public relations workers: 

1. The Scope of Public Relations 
Public relations as a policy in manage- 
ment and a practice in administration; 
the functions of the Public Relations 
Officer as advisor and executive; ob- 
jective of public relations, with differ- 
ences in various spheres; activities which 
constitute PR; features distinguishing 
public relations from publicity, adver- 
tising, press publicity and information; 
relationship of PR to “works,” “person- 
nel” and “labor relations.” 

2. The Qualities of a Public Relations 
Officer — An examination of the basic 
qualifications of a PRO; should he be 
recruited from within his organization. 
or from the field of one of the media he 
is to use?: the experience he should 
seek to acquire: personal attributes and 
training. 

3. Public Opinion Research and Pub- 
lic Relations — Relevance of social re- 
search to PR work; public opinion re- 
search in the context of social research: 
the present stage of public opinion re- 
search; standards of work and queries: 
chief lines of work; outstanding gaps: 
different publics and common means of 
assessing them; kite-flying or the experi- 
mental method; guess-work, judgment 
and knowledge; the PRO as an applied 
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ereat value in making the program run 
more smoothly. 


The Personnel of Camp Staffs 


While the Friendly Town plan is 
unique and dramatic, the Fund is equal- 
ly excited about its camping program. 
Oddly enough, the latter is better under- 
stood by the general public, and around 
New York City is believed by many to 
be the only vacation operation of the 
Fund. Organized camping is not an in- 
expensive business, as readers of the 
Public Relations Journal who send their 
children to private painfully 
know. The six camps conducted by the 
Fund serving 3.000 children cost three 
times as much as the whole Friendly 
Town program. 

The Fund could not be satisfied with 
a philosophy of camping under which 
children were simply transferred from 
city to country and given an athletic, 
crafts and dramatics program that mere- 
ly duplicates in a different setting the 
mass activities of the school year. Fund- 


camps 


amental to the Fund’s thinking about 
camping is the conviction that camp 


should provide for a child a first-hand. 
living experience with the out-of-doors 
out of which should come (1) basic 
know-how on sustaining life in the 
woods, including knowledge of _fire- 
building. outdoor cooking, shelter and 
sanitation, (2) ready acquaintance with 
details of the natural environment, in- 
cluding familiarity with practices in con- 
servation, (3) skill in some of the arts 
of woodcraft, end (4) an appreciation 


of what it means and what it takes to be. 


a responsible member of a group, the 
welfare of which depends on the per- 
formance of each member, the course of 
action for which rests on 
reached by the whole group. 

To achieve these ends, the Fund fol- 
lows what is known as the decentralized 
plan of camping, under which the life of 
the camper is set in a group no larger 
than twelve contemporaries and two 
leaders. Under this plan, a great deal 
more is required of counselors than un- 
der the more conventional, centralized 
scheme of organized camping. 

The Fund spends much thought and 
energy on the training and inspiring of 
counselors to deliver on the task as- 
signed them. In turn, their opinions are 
sought constantly and their counsel taken 
seriously. The Fund has worked out an 
evaluation procedure for providing a 
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decisions 


continuous check of performance against 
its camping goals. 

One public relations area that needs 
more attention is that of building closer 
ties between the individual camps and 
the communities near which they are lo- 
cated not an easy accomplishment 
since the personnel of the camps have 
their hands full on the camp property 
during the summer season and have full 
time occupations elsewhere during the 
other months of the year. 

The Fund considers it to be a part of 
its public relations job to participate fully 
in the activities of the professional organ- 
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izations in the camping and social work 
fields. In order to encourage a_ profes- 
sional attitude on the part of its camp 
counselors, it urges them to join the 
American Camping Association. 


The Affiliated Social Agencies 


One of the most frequently asked 
questions about the Fresh Air Fund is: 
How are the children selected? Of the 
one million New York City children of 
school age, it is estimated that the fami- 
lies of more than 100,000 of them are 
too poor to provide for them a country 
vacation of any kind. Serving these and 
marginal families the year around are 
several hundred public and private agen- 
cies, seventy of which are affliated with 
the Fund. These agencies take full re- 
sponsibility for selecting and registering 
the children who will go to camp or 
Friendly Town. They provide medical 
examinations, prepare the youngsters 
and their families for the adventure that 
lies ahead, get the children to the trains 
and busses, meet them when they return. 


and act as the liaison between the Fund 
and the children’s families on all mat- 
ters relating to the vacations. 

Most of the agencies are settlement 
houses, community centers and the so- 
cial work departments of churches and 
hospitals, but there are also city-wide or 
borough-wide agencies such as the New 
York City Department of Welfare. Ur- 
ban League, Juvenile Aid Bureau 
(PAL), Catholic Youth Organization. 
Protestant Council and Community Serv- 
ice Society. From the First Hebrew Day 
Nursery to the General Sessions Wel- 
fare, the roster of agencies represents a 
cross section of age, nationality, religion 
and race among the agencies that serve 
children in the city. 

The Fund promises Friendly Town 
families that it will not send out chil- 
dren who are not needy, nor will it send 
children who have serious mental, physi- 
cal or emotional difficulties. If an agency 
is careless in the determination of need 
or in the screening of difficult children. 
the Fund is in for trouble. Most of the 
agencies are understaffed and_ over- 
worked, so the Fund hesitates to criticize 
an agency for a slip. On the other hand, 
in the interest of avoiding confusion and 
embarrassment for all concerned, it is 
necessary to insist on the faithful ob- 
servance of certain minimal procedures. 

As in any human enterprise that in- 
volves many people and deep feelings. 
the Fund believes in being prepared each 
year, despite the most careful planning, 
for something to go wrong. The good- 
will not only of the social agencies but 
of all concerned in what is. unavoidably 
a complex operation is the safest bulwark 
against untoward incidents that inevit- 
ably crop up in the course of a season. 


A National Institution 


In some ways the Fund is a national 
institution. The contributors and alumni 
have over a period of seventy-five years 
dispersed to all parts of the nation and 
to foreign countries. Yet their interest 
remains high. Current contributions 
come from every state in the Union, 
most of them from former New Yorkers 
who have kept their loyalty to the Fund’s 
work, and many are from former Fresh 
Air children who attribute to their Fresh 
Air experience, in whole or in part, the 
turn in events that led them away from 
a hopeless tenement existence to a life of 
self-sustaining and contributing citizen- 
ship. THE END 
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How wE pip Ir— 


ECENTLY, we had the job of opening a new research 

laboratory for one of our clients who is a principal man- 
ufacturer of basic chemicals. A three-day program of dedi- 
cation activities was planned, including an employees’ day. 
dedication ceremonies and banquet. and tours for local citi- 
zens and their friends. 

As the program shaped up everything seemed fine except 
the lack of a “symbol.” or “theme piece” to help dramatize 
the scientific work of the laboratory. The principal product 
of the company was unsatisfactory for such a purpose. It is 
an unglamecrous white alkali powder which is used in the 
manufacturing processes of customer firms. Also. the ideal 
symbol had to be adaptable to printed reproduction in liter- 
ature and physical reproduction as a portable exhibit. 

The final solution was reached when the plant public re- 


























Research chemist showing a young laboratory visitor the atomic model 
of sodium, which served to dramatize the work of a new alkali labora- 
tory. This view was carried on page one of a plant city paper over a 
feature story of the laboratory dedication. Three other views of scientists 
and company officials using the symbolic model appeared in the papers. 


lations man found a textbook illustration of the sodium atom. 
This atomic representation of the cornerstone element of the 
alkali industry had the familiar nucleus surrounded by sev- 
eral orbits of whirling electrons. It made an attractive and 
scientific-appearing illustration. To adapt it to physical rep- 
resentation was another matter. 

No one on the job had ever seen an atomic model, so the 
textbook illustration was used as a guide to build a dummy 
model, using picture wire and modelling clay. After the lab- 
oratory scientists rearranged some orbits and gave the dum- 
my their technical blessing, a professional model maker was 
given the job of producing a finished display. The finished 
model was quite attractive. It had an orbit area slightly 
greater in diameter than a basketball and was supported by 
a goose-neck frame and metal base. Bright colored plastic 
was used for the electrons and nucleus. Satin-finished bronze 
wire formed the orbits and supporting stand. 

The model proved highly successful in use. It was promi- 
nently placed at the entrance of the lab and surrounded by 
associated exhibits which briefly told the story of the work 
of the laboratory. Other exhibits throughout the laboratory 
supported the keynote set by the first dramatization. When 
press photos of the laboratory open house were taken. the 
atom model was used a number of times as a prop. 

A photograph of a girl research chemist showing the 
model to a three year old visitor was carried on the front 
page of one of the local papers with a feature story of the 
lab opening. Photos of the company president and his direc- 
tor of research and other company officials discussing the 
four different views 
altogether. Picture stories and releases throughout the dedi- 
cation tied-in the scientific symbol to the work of the com- 
pany, use of its products, and the future advances promised 
by the new laboratory. On the night of the big dedication 
banquet, the atomic model made its last starring appearance 
on the speaker’s table. By this time it had apparently become 
a mascot because after the banquet the laboratory heads 
wistfully asked if they could keep it. “although we realize it 
is primarily for the layman.” 

They got to keep it. 


model were carried by the papers 
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PR RESPONSIBILITY OF THE PURCHASING AGENT — Continued 





foster such ignorance. They believed 
that rules should be accessible; and 
they realized that filing clerks and 





mimeographers, even when aided by 
public relations experts. could not 
guarantee accessibility. Formal pub- 
lication, with centralized responsi- 
bilities for editing. was essential.” 


And Further... 


But evidently Professor Newman does 
not consider such publication in itself 
guarantees good public relations. For he 
goes on to say 

“If the 
reach the citizen at all, or if. when 
it does reach him, it has been pack- 


information does not 


aged too tightly or too sloppily. his 
needs are hardly served. Even the 
casual observer can see that the 
present practice of agencies is sur- 
prisingly haphazard. Among the 
findings contained in a recent Bud- 
get Bureau are the following: 

“Some people who need certain 
government publications do not 
know they exist. . . . Service on re- 
quests for publications is slow, in- 
accurate and delays are common. 
Many mailing lists are in poor con- 
dition {and} circularization 

and revision of the lists are spora- 

dic and ineffective. . . . There is con- 
fusion because publications which 
are sold through some channels may 

be obtained free through others. 

“There is much work ahead. If 

the agencies will write their general 
rules in words that make sense to 
their readers, and if they will file 
those rules in duly codified form 
with the Federal Register Division. 
it will then be up to the editors of 
the Federal Register and the CFR to 
produce usable sourcebooks that 
can partially ensure against govern- 
ing in ignorance of the law. But for 
full guarantees, we must look to the 
agencies themselves. In determining 
progress for the years ahead we 
shall need to measure their accom- 
plishments more precisely than in 
years past.” 

The lesson from all this for those of 
us who want our government under- 
stood, and who want, in turn, to know 
the facts as to the framework within 
which businessmen must operate, should 
be clear to everyone. 

Let me turn to my second illustration, 
this time from the field of business. Mr. 
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William M. Pinkerton, a Nieman Fellow. 
a man of wide newspaper experience. 
now engaged as public relations director 
of one of our great institutions, has 
written an article under the title of “Bus- 
inessmen and the Press.” 
part: 


He says in 


“More businessmen are meeting 
more reporters today than ever be- 
fore. There is more real news of 
business in the newspapers and 
magazines and on the radio. There 
is more interest in giving business 
news to the general public. And 
there is a growing awareness of the 
significance and excitement of busi- 
ness affairs. 

“Businessmen have increasingly 
accepted the responsibility of busi- 
ness to the public it serves. ‘Most 
large corporations and many small- 
er ones realize that business deci- 
sions are no longer merely busi- 
ness decisions.’ They may drastical- 
ly affect people and _ institutions 
whose names have never appeared 
in the company’s ledgers or pay- 
rolls. Most businessmen today want 
the public to know how business 
works and why. 

“Under these circumstances. the 
typical businessman, whether big or 
small, or later meets the 
press. It may happen while he is ra- 
tioning coal for the state in an 


sooner 


emergency, or serving as trustee of 
a hospital or a college, or speaking 
at a luncheon club, or running the 
Red Cross drive. It may happen 
suddenly when fire or robbery hits 
his firm, when a strike is called or a 
founder dies. It may happen when 
a new product comes off the pro- 
duction line or a new personnel pol- 
icy catches the public interest.” 


Of Special Interest 


Mr. Pinkerton then lists some of the 
kinds of business events in which news- 
papermen have expressed special inter- 
est. They include the development of 
new products, particularly if these new 
products may mean greater stability for 
the company, take it into new markets. 
make expansion probable, or result in 
any changes in the make-up of the work- 
er; plant expansion with an explanation 
of why it is being done and how em- 
ployment may be affected. Institution of 
new employment practices — paid vaca- 
tions. pension plans, and such: awards 


for long service, company parties and 
picnics; industrial accidents, and many 
others. 


Function of the Press 
Mr. Pinkerton then goes on to say: 

“The owners and publishers of 
newspapers are substantial business- 
men in their own right. They have 
a natural interest in the affairs of 
the business community. Today 
most of them take an active part in 
civic leadership. Top editors and re- 
porters generally welcome the ac- 
quaintance of business leaders as 
well as labor leaders, farm leaders. 
political leaders, civic leaders, and 
other men likely to create, or figure 
in, the news. 

“The majority of American busi- 
nessmen recognize and respect the 
difference between the advertising 
and editorial functions of newspa- 
pers, and probably most of them 
also recognize that, to affect the 
news that people read (as distinct 
from the ads), the businessman’s 
‘presentation’ must be made to edi- 
tors and their reporters, not to ad- 
vertising managers and their space 
sellers. They realize that the picture 
which people get of business de- 
pends, in large part, on the ability 
of businessmen and reporters to get 
along with each other. 

“Most of the misunderstanding, 
when there is misunderstanding, 
arises because businessmen and 
other news sources do not know 
how reporters work. 

“What is the sound course for the 
man of affairs confronted by the 
press? There are some who say that 
if you cannot be sure of ‘friendly’ 
treatment, there is no sense in talk- 
ing to reporters at all. This, unfor- 
tunately, is no answer, for the press 
has many ears. If you refuse to tell 
your story, the likelihood is that 
someone else will tell it — but that 
person will tell it his way, not yours. 
Hence, every man and every organi- 
zation has a real stake in the func- 
tioning of the press. 

“The interests of the press are as 
broad as the interests of the Amer- 
ican public. To the extent that what 
happens in a business concern is of 
interest to people in general, it is of 
interest to the press. Strikes and 
fires and robberies are of interest. 
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What else? The businessman who 
can look at his own affairs with the 
eye of a passer-by can add to the 
list many times overpositive news 
as well as negative disasters. It is 
the specific deed, rather than the 
vague phrase, which people remem- 
ber and weigh. The specific deed is 
news. 

“And the press — telling the 
specific deed of general interest — 
is the businessman’s first line of 
with the public. 
Only by understanding the specific 
deed, through a reporter’s skill. can 
the layman understand business and 


communication 


what it means in America today.” 

I have cited these two examples with 
a view to giving some measure of con- 
creteness to this matter of public rela- 
tions. With them in mind. let me sum- 
marize briefly our thinking up to this 
point and then try to apply it more spe- 
cifically to purchasing. 


First Responsibility of Management 


I have said that the first responsibility 
of the management of any business is to 
keep our economy dynamic and so far as 
possible reasonably stable. a responsi- 
bility it owes not only to its stockholders 
and its workers but to the public. It 
cannot properly discharge this responsi- 
bility unless it is fully appreciative of 
its responsibilities to the public, and un- 
less that public. in turn, understands 
business. Failure on the part of either to 
understand the other is fatal to business 
as we know it, as well as to our present 
social structure, of which business is but 
a part. This is the essence of good pub- 
lic relations, and it places a real burden 
on both management and the public. 
For management, “Public relations is 
not something that can be bought like a 
typewriter, or suspended like an order 
for raw materials. It is a way of life — 
expressing itself every hour by attitudes 
and actions affecting workers, customers. 
and the public.” 

Nowhere does this thought apply more 
forcibly than in the case of the purchas- 
ing officer. With no attempt whatsoever 
to exhaust the list, may I suggest four 
or five obvious ways in which he should 
play a part. 

For one thing, he needs to bear in 
mind that his own department and his 
own company constitute very real seg- 
ments of the public with which good re- 
lations must be maintained. In a sense it 
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is here that the purchasing agent’s ca- 
pacity for good public relations is tested 
most severely. Surrounded by people 
who see him in action daily. working 
under constant pressure, his mind con- 
centrated not alone in matters of broad 
policy but more often on tiresome de- 
tail — this is the environment in which 
most purchasing agents work. Yet in 
spite of this. surely | need not stress the 
prime importance of (1) those who work 
under him having respect for his exam- 
ple. his sense of fairness, and his abil- 
ity: or (2) those of equal rank in the 
production, sales and other departments 
having respect for his competence in the 
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purchasing field; or (3) of his superiors 
having confidence in the soundness of 
his judgment. Such are the earmarks of 
good personnel relations and the corner- 
stone of any good public relations poli- 
cy. Without them, there can be but little 
of real cooperation or of good morale. 
With them, whatever else he does will 
rest upon a firm foundation. 

But it is obvious that this is only the 
beginning, for equally he must be a real 
salesman to his suppliers. He constitutes. 
as it were, a bridge between his own 
company and those other business con- 
cerns whose services are so essential to 
the smooth and efficient functioning of 
his own organization. Across that bridge 
there come a host of men representing 
those who would provide him with the 
wherewithal required by those in whose 
interests the buyer is working. These 
suppliers, too, are part of the purchasing 
officer’s public. To them, he represents 
not only his company, but. in a real 
sense, purchasing itself. 

It is easy to send a salesman away 
happy when he has been given an order. 
But it is a real test of good supplier re 
lations to have him leave the office with- 
out an order, yet feeling that he has been 
treated fairly. For the purchasing agent 
to be able to do this. it is not enough 
merely to possess the fundamental per- 
sonal qualities of integrity and good 
manners. Beyond this. by what he says 
and what he does. it must be clear that 


he realizes he is spending not his own 
but his company’s money — and that he 
is buying not material alone but value 
itself. In the performance of this duty 
he has the very difficult task of doing 
two things simultaneously — cultivating 
the good will and the honest respect of 
his suppliers, while critically evaluating 
the arguments of each salesman in terms 
of his own needs, comparing the offer- 
ings with those of other suppliers: and 
judging the salesman himself and _ his 
company as merchandise. 
Certainly his relations with this segment 
of his public are a matter of prime im- 
portance. 


well as his 


Builder of Community 


And in the doing of all this, his re- 
sponsibilities gradually merge into a still 
wider area. For as a judge of both ma- 
terial and human values, he cannot es- 
cape becoming a builder of his own lo- 
cal community. It is not simply that his 
own plant is located there, and that what- 
ever he does to make its operation a 
success contributes just that much to the 
locality in which he lives. From this 
local area, too, must be drawn the bulk 
of the labor force which his company 
employs; ordinarily a substantial part of 
its financial support: and perhaps even 
a notable part of its sales. It is this same 
local community which provides him 
with his home, his schools and churches. 
and his social life. Both he and his com- 
pany owe something to that local com- 
munity — a debt not to be looked upon 
lightly. Nor is it a debt to be weighed 
in economic terms only; but a social one 
as well. In more ways than one, there- 
fore. a purchasing officer who fully ap- 
preciates his local community is going 
a long way toward making a major con- 
tribution to a under- 
standing between the public and business 


better common 
everywhere. I do not propose to argue 
the pros and cons of a “buy-at-home” 
policy — but clearly if a local source of 
supply can either be found or developed 
which can render the buyer as good a 
value as can a source from elsewhere, it 


would seem but common sense — and 
therefore good public relations to 


support it. 

But in the application of all this there 
are two complicating factors. One is that 
after all the purchasing agent’s immedi- 
ate and primary task is to buy well for 
his own company regardless of how in- 
tense and sincere may be his local pride 
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and loyalty. Though I cannot agree with 
those who argue that there is no room 
in business for sentiment, yet such emo- 
tions should rarely be allowed to sup- 
plant good judgment. Should a_ buyer 
allow that to happen, his company’s very 
survival may be at stake: and a corpora- 
tion that permits pure sentiment such 
free rein as to cause bankruptcy is ren- 
dering the local community a poor serv- 
ice indeed. 


Determining Local Boundaries 


\ second complication arises because 
it is becoming increasingly difficult to 
determine the boundaries of one’s local 
community. Those limits are by no 
means as well-defined as they were in 
the days before we had television, jet 
planes. and a Marshall plan. 

Technological changes have not only 
effected the size and distribution of our 
centers of population, but equally so our 
commercial and business structure. Not 
the least of these changes has been a 
widening of marketing areas, and conse- 
quently the sources from which we may 
draw many of our supply items. 

“Local” to a governmental buyer must 
still not infrequently be defined in terms 
of legal boundaries. Thus laws and regu- 
lations, to say nothing of purely political 
factors. may well fix somewhat artificial 
limits on how far afield he may go in 
placing his orders. Nor can the indus- 
trial buyer ignore them altogether, for, 
after all. laws dealing with such matters 
as taxes, contracts, and competitive prac- 
tices are territorial in their application. 
In spite of this, the industrial buyer’s 
concept of “local” should be primarily 
an economic one, with far less attention 
on where municipal, county, or state 
lines chance to be drawn on a political 
map. and with overwhelming stress on 
the commercial area within which he is 
operating. 

These boundaries are steadily expand- 
ing. Sellers can now economically and 
profitably cover a much wider section 
than was once the case. With radio and 
television, to say nothing of increased 
national magazine advertising, and wider 
newspaper coverage, what we term “lo- 
cal promotion” has taken on new mean- 
ing. Improved packaging, good roads. 
and speedier delivery by truck and 
planes have had a similar effect. Realisti- 
cally, therefore, what we used to be able 
with all propriety to call “local” would 
today. for many areas and for many 
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items. be narrowly provincial. There is 
no easy rule by which a buyer can de- 
cide just what constitutes his local eco- 
nomic community, try as he may. There 
are few maps, no formulae, and no slide 
rules to tell us where the lines are to be 
drawn in each case. The answers are to 
be found only in the good judgment of 
the competent purchasing officer. 

Yet even in the face of all this, is it 
too much to ask that this judgment be 
tempered with a sense of good local pub- 
lic relations? There are those, I feel 
sure, while granting this basic premise. 
who will ask — and with reason — how 
it is possible to attend to his regular as- 
signment properly and at the same time 
be always stopping to consider what the 
effect on others is going to be. If he 
makes no decision until he has consid- 
ered how other people are going to re- 
act. it may very well be that nothing at 
all will be accomplished. Yet this very 
fair question, it seems to me, rests on 
a misconception. Of course a man must 
go about his daily work conscientiously 

— it must come first, and the doing will 
absorb most of his thought and energy. 
Nor can he be expected to weigh con- 
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sciously his each and every act in terms 
of its possible effect upon someone else. 
However, I have already urged that good 
public relations is fundamentally a mat- 
ter of attitudes and understanding. Just 
as most men come to act unconsciously 
with decency and consideration in their 
dealings with others, so, too, we as busi- 
nessmen, without stopping to analyze our 
every move, must somehow integrate a 
sense of public responsibility into our 
everyday operations. In short, a work- 
manlike job of purchasing and good 
public relations are by no means incon- 
sistent one with the other. On the con- 
trary, properly conceived, the two merge 
into a single whole. 

Whatever the decisions may be in par- 
ticular matters, this recognition of the 
implication of good public relations for 
our companies and our country raises. 


indeed. a sobering and _ disquieting 
thought to one whose work is procure- 
ment. That recognition is the more dis- 
torting because, “The public relations of 
business are the sum total of all the im- 
pressions made by it and by all the peo- 
ple connected with it. The appearance. 
the actions, the speech, and the writings 
of every person in business contributes 
to the general impression.” Yet, sobering 
though it be, this concept is basic to 
public confidence in, and public under- 
standing of, the business structure of our 
country. 

What, then, are the responsibilities of 
the purchasing agent for good public 
relations in the local business commu- 
nity? To me, it means knowing our busi- 
ness: being able to explain it: getting 
along well with people; participating in 
trade activities; giving time to civic af- 
fairs of the community; being respected 
by our neighbors, and being a good 
American. It means realizing that every- 
thing we do, be it great or small. is, in 
the public’s mind, in some measure a 
reflection of business. It means being 
able to understand the place of business 
in a democracy — its rights, its privi- 
leges, its responsibilities. It means being 
able to defend and interpret it, and do- 
ing so when the occasion demands. It 
means knowing what we are for as well 
as what we are against. It means that 
we must always remember that business. 
as we know it. operates only for the 
service of society, and that it exists by 
public sufferance. 


A True Executive 


The implications of this concept of 
public relations run deep. For as the 
responsibility of all for 
clear-thinking in this changing, competi- 


businessmen 


tive world of ours is great, so the pur- 
chasing officer is called upon to carry 
his full share of that responsibility. Per- 
haps unconsciously he, thereby, contri- 
butes something more than just the suc- 
cess of his own company. Fortified with 
this knowledge, he should as Roy Haber- 
kern once said, “have sufficient respect 
for his ability to assume the responsi- 
bility entrusted to him, even though he 
will find many trying conditions where 
balance and diplomacy are required.” | 
may add he, thereby, becomes a true ex- 
ecutive, functioning with proper humil- 
ity, yet with perspective and determina- 
tion. He becomes, in short, a truly edu- 
cated exponent of sound public relations. 
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79 of the 100 largest manufacturing corporations in 
the United States gave $16.1 million to charitable and 
welfare organizations in 1948, according to a recent 
Conference Board survey. This is the same amount which 
was reported contributed by 71 of those corporations 
for 1947, the Board found. Despite changes in the sales 
market, the median contribution for 1948 was .04 per 
cent of net sales — the same as for 1947. The survey fur- 
ther reveals that corporate giving shows a “high sensi- 
tivity” to sales volume. In one instance, a sharp rise in 
sales resulted in a three-fold increase in donations for 
the year. In another, shrinking business activity pared 
the donations budget by 75 per cent. Further disclosed 
is the fact that 1948 contributions were made on a more 
highly selective basis than previously. 


Other significant findings drawn from the Conference 
Board survey are published in The Management Review, 
May, 1950. 


— BRIEFS — 


What kind of people live in trailer coaches? Answer- 
ing that question has always been a big part of the 
public relations job of the trailer-coach industry. The 
notion that people who live in trailer coaches are shifty, 
unsettled, and “n’er too well’ has had to be overcome 
by trailer-coach manufacturers, independently and as- 
sociation-wise. 


Several months ago the public relations conscious 
Sanitary Refrigerator Company of Fond du Lac, Wiscon- 
sin, a leading supplier of trailer-coach refrigeration 
equipment, bent its efforts toward letting the public 
know what trailer-coach living is really like. They pub- 
lished a little booklet, The Wonders of Trailering, and in 
chummy, conversational style, told the story of twelve 
different people or families and the trailer-coach way of 
life. Written in a light vein, the booklet is none the less 
factul and informative, and has cartoon-style drawings 
to add interest. The booklet has now gone into its third 
printing and distribution is well up in five figures. 


— BRIEFS — 


Tau Mu Epsilon, honorary professional public relations 
fraternity, on May 5 elected as its 1950 honorary mem- 
ber Mr. Earl Newsom of Earl Newsom and Company, 
New York. In his speech of acceptance before the Alpha 
Chapter of the fraternity at Boston University School of 
Public Relations, Mr. Newsom cautioned the public rela- 
tions majors against “trying to change the world in a 
day.” He emphasized that proper and adequate public 
relations attention to small, daily problems was the most 
important way of forestalling major problems. 


Previously elected to honorary membership in TME, 
from among those actively engaged in professional pub- 
lic relations are: (1949) W. Howard Chase, Director of 
Public Relations, General Foods Corporation, and (1948) 
Virgil L. Rankin, then President of the Public Relations 
Society of America. 
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— BRIEFS — 


Urging managers to keep an open mind regarding the 
value of social science research and its practical appli- 
cation to their day-by-day problems, Stuart Chase, col- 
umnist, author and lecturer, declared, among other 
things, that, “the typical executive has his own private 
psychological theories about human behavior. He does 
not call them ‘theories,’ but that, of course, is what they 
are. Executives often show shrewdness, wisdom, toler- 
ance, but they also tend to exhibit prejudices, notions, 
sentiments, stereotyped responses, current fashions in 
executive thinking. Compare, for example, the excite- 
ment about the term ‘free enterprise’ today with twenty 
years ago, when it was rarely mentioned. Common 
sense is highly prized by many executives, perhaps over 
prized. Common sense tells us, among other things, that 
the world is flat and it is impossible for men to fly.” 


Stating that the most important policies and decisions 
of the managers lie in the field of human relations, Mr. 
Chase said: “Both managers and social scientists use 
definitions, categories, facts and logic, to arrive at con- 
clusions. But in social science today, facts play a domi- 
nant role. Reasoning that has very long spans between 
piers of supporting fact, must be suspect to a scientist.” 


Emphasizing that it is the executive's and not the 
social scientist's job to make decisions, Mr. Chase said: 
“The good scientists must deal in probabilities rather 
than absolutes; must be aware of becoming too closely 
identified with policy and getting an emotional interest 
therein. He must keep his science detached. It is better 
for the executive to fire a social scientist, however wise, 
than to surrender decision-making to him. For such a 
surrender would corrupt both men.” 


Mr. Chase, who spoke on “Social Science: The Friend 
of Management,” was the first of four prominent lec- 
turers to discuss the general topic, “The Social Responsi- 
bilities of Management,” in a series of talks at New 
York University recently. 


— BRIEFS — 


Charles R. Walker, a Yale industrial relations expert, 
describes some of the results of a three-year survey of 
industrial peace, being conducted by The National 
Planning Association, to show that union-management 
relations can be maintained on friendly terms. 


Two of the principles that the NPA have found to be 
root causes of industrial peace are, according to Mr. 
Walker: 


(1) The union and the company must understand and 
accept the methods of each other for security and 
growth. If either group feels that the other is 
seeking to undermine its position and eventually 
destroy it, stable relations cannot develop. 


(2) Over a period of time, a constructive labor-man- 
agement relationship must enable workers to 
make substantial economic gains and the com- 
pany to earn adequate profits. 
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— BRIEFS — 


T. J. Ross, Senior Partner, Ivy Lee and T. J. Ross, in a 
recent lecture at The New School for Social Research, (7) 
New York, suggests the following eight criteria that 
public relations minded-management will apply to its (8) 


future program: 


(6) “Does it include research that is fundamentally in 


thorities?” 


(1) “Is it a positive program of action with a public 
interest point of view in mind?” 
(2) “Does it embrace affirmative action to present to 


the public generally and to special groups, whole- 
some facts about the business or industry and to 


correct misinformation?” 


(3) “Does it include self-examination?” 

(4) “Does it take practical recognition of the need for 
self-regulation and self-improvement?” 

(5) “Does it contemplate corrective measures where 
corrective action is necessary and within the con- 
trol of the business or industry or organization, 


whatever it may be?” 


the public interest?” 


“Does it include the use of all appropriate media 
of communication with the public?” 


“Does it include cooperation with the public avu- 


— BRIEFS — 


From J. B. Shores, PRSA member and Director of Pub- 
lic Relations, Texas and Pacific Railway Company, Dal- 
las, comes a fascinating little booklet titled “Stop, Look, 
Listen and Live.” 


Anyone planning a safety booklet 


should write Mr. Shores for a copy of his production. It 
gets across a safety message in an interesting, humorous 
and fascinating manner. It is written under the premise 
that something which makes one laugh will be remem- 
bered longer than something which makes one uneasy, 


as would gruesome pictures, or bored as would statistics. 





BRITISH PR CONFERENCE — Continued 





social scientist; what is the public in- 
terest? 

|. Public Relations and the Press — At- 
titudes of the press to public relations: 
spotting the “story” and choosing the 
newspaper; the effects of a_ release: 
“headlines.” press conferences; facility 
visits: letters to the editor; exclusives: 
radio news. 

Persuasion as the 
oldest craft; its operation through mo 
dern organs of public opinion: nature 
and characteristics of each; planned pub- 
licity: the place of persuasion in a West. 
ern Democracy. 


5. Persuasion - 


6. The Technique of Press Advertis- 
ing A practical lecture on handling 
of a public relations campaign using the 
press advertisement as a medium; choice 
of agency: what the agency requires and 
how it is best provided: choice of a 
newspaper. 

The Conference was formally opened 
by Sir Stephen Tallents, K.C.M.G., C.B.. 
C.B.E., First Fellow and Immediate Past 
President of the Institute of Public Re- 
lations. In extending greetings to mem- 
bers, Sir Stephen read a message from 
the Public Relations Society of America 
sent by President J. Handly Wright to 
R. S. Forman, President of the Institute: 

“The Public Relations Society of 
America, its Officers and Directors ex- 
tend to the Institute of Public Relations 
heartiest good wishes on the occasion of 
your first Weekend Conference at Hast- 
ings May 12-14, 1950. 
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“The development and organizational 
progress of our two sister organizations 
is leading the way in the English speak- 
ing world in the development of under- 
standing of the proper place of public 
relations in modern 


business, govern- 





HAVE YOU EXTRA PR 
BOOKS FOR GIFT SHIPMENT 
TO ENGLAND? 


The British Institute reports a 
scarcity of good texts on public 
relations practice. Have you ex- 
tra copies of current books that 
you no longer need? In our opin- 
ion they would be welcome gifts 
for the IPR’s reference library. 
In quantities of six or less, books 
will be admitted to England duty 
free if plainly marked on outside 
wrapper: TECHNICAL BOOKS 
FOR LIBRARY USE. Address them 
care of Norman Rogers, Confer- 
ence Secretary, Institute of Pub- 
lic Relations, 1 York Gate, Re- 
gent’s Park, London, N. W. 1, 
England. 

—R. L. B. 











ment, church, community, and personal 
relationships. 

“May your deliberations be searching. 
critical, and fruitful of development of 
understanding of the proper relationship 
of the individual to society. The realiza- 
tion of the importance of the dignity of 
man is a paramount goal for the next half 


century, and for the rest of the working 
days of our generation in our field.” 

W. Howard Chase, PRSA Vice Presi- 
dent, a graduate of the London School 
of Economics, also sent a message to the 
conference: 

“This first annual meeting of the Brit- 
ish Institute of Public Relations can be 
momentous to maintenance of the dig- 
rity of man. Your American friends see 
in the conflict of democratic vs. totali- 
tarian issues the gravest danger to hu- 
man dignity. 

“Freedom of communication of ideas, 
we believe. is basic to the interdependent 
human freedoms. As always, responsibil- 
ity is inseparable from freedom. Thus 
the responsibility to communicate, to 
pierce as free men the iron curtain 
against ideas wherever it may fall, is the 
truly great challenge of this profession. 

“We will be honored exactly to the 
degree we seize the opportunity. We in 
public relations would not merely de- 
fend freedom, we would proclaim and 
fight for freedom wherever power-hun- 
gry men destroy it. 

“Our profession must be a dynamic 
and progressive tribute to the power of 
ideas fully exchanged by free peoples. 
Only thus can we measure and meet the 
nature of the times.” 

PRSA headquarters will attempt to 
obtain papers or digests of material pre- 
sented at the Hastings conference, for 
reproduction in the Public Relations 
Journal. 


The Public Relations Journal 
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STOCKHOLDER RELATIONS IN GENERAL MILLS — Continued 





Each stockholder who mails in his 
proxy for the annual meeting receives a 
letter of thanks from the president. 

An important, though secondary, ben- 
efit derived from stockholder coopera- 
tion is the word-of-mouth salesmanship 
which owners can give to company prod- 
ucts. By survey we discovered that, in 
spite of our active stockholder program 
and a very low rate of stock turnover. 
only a little over half of our stockholders 
were able to identify the company’s na- 
tionally-advertised products: still fewer 
used them in their own homes or recom- 
mended them to friends. In an attempt 
to familiarize owners with the products 
of the company, and make them active 
users and boosters, we inaugurated a 
Christmas gift package and made it 
available at cost to all stockholders and 
employees for mailing to their friends. 
Thousands of these gift boxes are now 
mailed each Christmas season. 

Likewise, whenever we introduce a 
new product, we send a complimentary 
package to every owner who indicates a 
desire to receive it by mailing a return 
post card inserted in our stockholders’ 
publication. As high as 50 per cent of 
the owners have requested new products 
so offered. 


Stockholders Can Help 
Clear Misconceptions 


Enclosures sent with dividend checks 
can also be used effectively to familiar- 
ize owners with company products. One 
such recent dividend insert was designed 
not only to call attention to our consum- 
er products, but also to stimulate the 
reading of a national institutional adver- 
tisement reproduced on the inside of the 
folder. This particular ad ran in four 
colors in the Saturday Evening Post, 
Life, This Week, and The American 
Weekly, and attempted to answer the 
question, “Who owns General Mills?” 
Because of its subject matter, we be- 
lieved it would be of particular interest 
to stockholders. If they could be in- 
fluenced to talk about it, and so help 
spread the truth about company owner- 
ship, we would have made a small con- 
tribution toward clearing up a danger- 
ous misconception currently existing in 
the public mind . . . the misconception 
of ownership. 

Not long ago Dr. Henry Link and the 
Psychological Corporation made a scien- 
tific study for the Comptrollership Foun- 
dation based on interviews with a thous- 
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and persons in twenty-eight cities from 
coast to coast. These 1.000 persons were 
a cross section of the nation’s adult ur- 
ban population. The study revealed that 
almost one-third of the people agree 
with the statement that “A handful of 
men like the duPonts, Rockefellers, and 
Fords own most of the corporations in 
America.” Eight out of ten admit they 
have no idea as to the number of persons 
who own a big corporation. One person 
in five guesses that big corporations are 
usually owned by fewer than 100 people. 


Institutional Advertising 


Most people simply do not realize that 
the owners of big corporations are the 
general public — ordinary people who 
have spare money to invest; that more 
women than men own stock; and that 
owners are widely scattered throughout 
the country, not centered in Wall Street 
and the East. 

In this advertisement we attempted to 
dramatize a typical stockholder situa- 
tion — a widow and her high school son. 
In simple dialogue form, the boy’s 
mother points out that General Mills 
stock is broadly held by many small 
stockholders throughout the country, 
that women stockholders predominate, 
and that last year our employees’ “take” 
was over six times that of the stock- 
holders. 

It would be folly to imagine that this 
one ad, despite its exposure to some 27 
million readers, will correct the errone- 
ous ideas which so many people have 
about the ownership of corporations as 
revealed in Dr. Link’s survey. But it will 
help. And if other companies will also 
present the facts with respect to their 
ownership, these combined efforts will 
have a very positive effect. 

We are all aware of the evolution that 
has taken place in annual reports during 
the past decade. Our General Mills re- 
ports have undergone the transition from 
dry, conventional, strictly financial state- 
ments to what we hope are modern, 
readable summaries of the year’s work. 
Pictures, drawings, and charts help liven 
up the pages, and an effort is made to 
avoid columns of small print and sta- 
tistics. 

In addition to the Annual Report, we 
publish two small quarterly magazines 
for stockholders: Progress Thru Re- 
search, which keeps owners up-to-date on 
the technical developments of our re- 
search laboratories, and General Mills 


Horizons, which attempts to cover the 
whole field of stockholder interests. Be- 
fore Horizons was introduced in 1947, 
we mailed a questionnaire to stockhold- 
ers in order to learn what type of sub- 
ject matter would be most interesting to 
them. A surprisingly large number of 
responses were received and they re- 
vealed the following interests: 
First, new products, new facilities. 
research, and plans for the future. 
Second, profits and financial out- 
look. 
Third, current problems facing the 
company. 
Fourth, policies of the company and 
the reasons behind them. 
Fifth, the company’s products and 
services. 

Many responses asked for Betty 
Crocker recipes, reflecting the growing 
number of women stockholders — 44 
per cent of our owners are women. 

One of the major points made by 
Lewis Gilbert is that all stockholders are 
entitled to receive a full report of what 
takes place at the formal annual stock- 
holders’ meetings. Surprising as it may 
seem, a number of corporations are still 
resisting the issuance of such post-meet- 
ing reports to their stockholders. The 
majority, however, have recognized this 
as one of the responsibilities of manage- 
ment to stockholders. Some are putting 
out attractive, specially prepared re- 
ports. Standard Oil of New Jersey, for 
example, sends every stockholder a full 
stenographic report of the proceedings. 
We have followed the practice of includ- 
ing the highlights of the meetings in our 
stockholders’ publication, Horizons. 


Report Given in Person 


Even better, however, is a report given 
in person. This was the idea behind in- 
auguration of informal regional stock- 
holders meetings. Our formal annual 
meeting is held in Wilmington. Dela- 
ware, in August. Considering the mid- 
summer heat and the not-too-convenient 
location, it is not remarkable that only 
a handful of owners attend it. At infor- 
mal meetings held in the fall in conven- 
ient metropolitan centers, the board 
chairman is able to summarize the year’s 
work and also report to owners on what 
happened at the formal annual meeting. 

Some owners come as far as 200 miles 
to attend these informal gatherings. The 
atmosphere is kept informal and_per- 

( Please Turn to Page 32) 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


When answering ads please address as follows: 
Box number, THE PUBLIC RELATIONS JOURNAL, 
New York 17, N. Y. 
Rates: “Positions Wanted’ 60c per line, 5-line 


525 Lexington Avenue, 


minimum; “Help Wanted’ $1.00 per line, 5-line 
minimum. All classified ads payable in advance. 











POSITIONS WANTED 





PUBLIC RELATIONS EXECUTIVE 
with excellent experience in fields of em- 
ployee, community, customer, stockholder 
and press relations is happy but blocked in 
present job. Wants to apply his abilities in 
writing, planning and execution to any or all 
phases of your public relations program. 
Box 87. 





PUBLIC RELATIONS ASSISTANT 
Dynamic time-saver for the busy PR = con- 
sultant. Young, versatile, efficient work or- 
ganizer. Can write effective newspaper, mag- 
azine, advertising copy. Experienced in pub- 
licity, programming affairs, writing mailing 
pieces. Extensive background personal inter- 
viewing for opinion testing firms. B.S. in 
public relations. Will travel if position pre- 
sents a challenge. Box C-7. 





YOUNG PR TRAINEE 
Sociology, Labor Relations Major. 
Writing and public speaking experience in 
both Army and college. Any location on 

East Coast or mid-west. Box M-7. 





YOUNG MAN, 24, AMBITIOUS, SEEKING 
a person, place or organization needing a 
worker. Been with 4-A ad agency, publisher, 
2 weekly papers and an agent with MCA. 
Not expensive if offer is sound. S. Keegan, 


12 Standish Rd., Forest Hills, N. Y. 





LET A WOMAN TELL 
YOUR PR _ story. Available 
10 years broad experience. 
welfare-community — relations. 
radio-television programs. 
porting. Box K-7. 


August. Over 
Business-govt.- 
Advertising- 
Newspaper re- 





PUBLIC RELATIONS, COMPANY OR 
ASSOCIATION 
Broad experience includes corporations, 
agency, national association, fund raising 
and newspaper work over 13 years. Box A-7. 





PUBLIC RELATIONS 


GRADUATE 
24, experienced in community relations and 
selling. Proven ability in organizational and 
committee operation. Interested in corpora- 
tion or PR Agency work. Box R-27. 


COLLEGE 





ABLE PUBLICIST 
Community relations, industry, public serv- 
ice experience. 3 years newspapers. Tested 
ability executing PR programs, creating 
news, publicity. Can write. Wants PR job 
industry, trade association, solid agency. 
Free to travel. Box P-7. 





RESEARCH PSYCHOLOGIST 
Consulting experience on employee-morale, 
community relations, political, media and 
advertising studies. Wide range of skills and 
publications. Ph.D. cand., Age 29, Box K-17. 
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Making Your Company 
Believable 
(Continued from Page 8) 
along the grapevine. particularly 
when the departmental steward 
seems to have the answer? 


fre you expecting the personnel peo- 

ple to do the impossible? 

a. Are you sure that some of the 
employee relations work which 
has been delegated to the indus- 
trial relations department is not 
really the responsibility of the 
line organization which cannot be 
taken over by staff? 

b. Are you expecting your indus- 
trial both 
static and dynamic at the same 
time? Are you asking him to hold 
the line with a legalistic approach 
and at the same time asking him 
to be constructive in conducting 


relations man to be 


activity leading to group dyna- 
mics ? 

All these things have to do with check- 
ing up to see if you really have a sound 
internal basis for mutual respect and 
understanding. You cannot build a real- 
ly friendly and human organization in 
an atmosphere of inconsistency. fear, 
and rationalization. They may seem ob- 
vious but our experience with dozens of 
good companies proves that in every 
case one or more of them needed cor- 
rection. You cannot make your company 
believable until you tie up most of the 
loose ends. 


Good Human Relations Require 
Better Management 


In substance, therefore, the process of 
making your company believable is a 
process of improving your management 
from the standpoint of fuller recognition 
of the importance of the human element. 
In these days with hourly rates where 
they are, with employee attitude gener- 
ally what it is, and with public opinion 
inclining all Americans to look away 
from business toward Washington for 
leadership, it is a highly important job. 
There are also many practical incentives 
which should encourage management to 
spend the necessary time and effort. This 
process pays off in terms of “more for 
your wage dollar” through better leader- 
ship, better understanding, and a more 
interested and 
workers. 

Making your company believable is 
neither an easy nor an impossible task — 
but it is one which provides rich rewards 
worth many times its cost. 


responsive group of 


Stockholder Relations in 
General Mills 


(Continued from Page 31) 
sonal throughout. starting with a per- 
sonal invitation from the chairman to 
attend. The chairman also greets each 
owner individually at the door. Displays 
of the company’s products. activities. 
and services are on view in the meeting 
room, which is usually in one of the 
large hotels. Attendance runs between 
200 and 500 people. We avoid the use 
of a stage or platform of any kind. in 
order to be free to the 
audience in a friendly and informal man- 
ner. After a brief talk by the chairman, 
a motion picture 


move among 


- specially produced 
is presented. This 
leads naturally into discussion, and is 


for the occasion 


followed by a lively question-and-answer 
session. A social period, with coffee and 
cake and sampling of company products. 
brings the meeting to a close. The entire 
affair is well-paced and lasts about an 
hour and a half. 

The motion pictures developed for 
these meetings are based on the Annual 
Report. They interpret the Report in 
easily understood visual form. Later. 
they become important tools in our pub- 
lic relations program with employees. 
business organizations, students, and 
other groups. 

We are currently at work on the film 
to be shown at our informal meetings 
next fall. 

We at General Mills feel very strongly 
that one of the major challenges facing 
management during the years immedi- 
ately ahead is that of broadening the 
base of corporate ownership. We have 
got to be more resourceful in finding 
ways and means to give more people a 
direct stake in our economy. If we do 
not, our economic system may be dras- 
tically changed during the next ten years. 
Professor Sumner Slichter points out 
that by 1960 labor unions will have 
from 20 to 25 million members. While 
the membership of unions has _ been 
growing rapidly, the number of stock- 
holders in corporations has been show- 
ing little change. There are now more 
than twice as many union members in 
the country as stockholders. We are in 
complete agreement with Dr. Slichter 
when he says “doubling the number of 
stockholders in corporations between 
now and 1960 should be regarded as the 
minimum goal.” 

Finding ways to implement this ob- 
jective should be part of every public 
relations program of every corporation 
in the country during the 1950's. 
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What Every Good PR Man 
Ought To Know 


(about cotton, that is, suh) 


Here’s some stuff you probably ought to have in your files. 

One of these days you may need to know something about “America’s greatest agri- 
cultural industry” (quotes and emphasis ours) to save either funds or face. Here is the 
easiest way we know to get it. 

These things are free. but don’t just tear out the page. Read what the man says 
about each piece, and check what you want. If you don’t want any, we'll see what we can 
think up to offer you next month. 


[] THE STORY OF COTTON—In 24 vest-pocket [] DISCOVERING COTTON —A 40-page manual 


pages of text and illustrations, the story of 
cotton from field to finished product is told in 
fast-moving sentences. Not a reference work 
for agricultural authorities, The Story of Cotton 
nonetheless provides the PR man with an in- 
sight into the workings of an industry which 
provides a livelihood to 13 million Americans. 


COTTON COUNTS ITS CUSTOMERS— Another 
must for PR men working on textile accounts 
or accounts related to the textile industry. This 
booklet lists statistically the consumption of cot- 
ton by major apparel, household and industrial 
uses for 1947 and 1948. More on the technical 
side than other booklets listed here, it provides 
a quick means of determining the relative im- 
portance of cotton’s various markets in terms 
of bales consumed. 


making comparisons of cotton and other fibers 
in such important qualities as washability, ab- 
sorbency, wet and dry strength, wearing quali- 
ties, flexibility, etc. Based on established re- 
search and written in layman’s language, it’s a 
must for anyone handling textile accounts and 
interesting reading for everyone who is curious. 


1949 ANNUAL REPORT—NATIONAL COT- 
TON COUNCIL—In 100 illustrated pages, the 
pattern of activities of the American cotton in- 
dustry’s central organization is detailed in the 
fields of public relations, sales promotion, utili- 
zation research, production and marketing, for- 
eign trade, and general activities. This report 
provides an accurate and interesting picture of 
what a united cotton industry is doing to hold 
and build markets for its products. 





[] CATALOG OF EDUCATIONAL MATERIAL ON COTTON AND COTTON PRODUCTS—A 20-page 
compilation of educational materials on cotton and cottonseed products. Materials listed in this 
catalog include those prepared by leading cotton manufacturers, associations, and other organizations, 
as well as by the National Cotton Council. The catalog affords the basis for building a complete 
cotton reference file in your own office. 


Now that you’ve made and checked your selections, either tear out the page and 
send it in to us with your name and address, or mail us a postcard or note. 


National Cotton Council 


P.O. Box 18 Memphis 1, Tenn. 
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